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THE BARBER OF GOTTINGEN. 


Or night about ten o’clock, as 
the Barber of Gottingen Col- 
lege was preparing to go to rest, after 
having scraped the chins of upwards 
ofa dozen students, the door of his 
shop opened briskly, and a short, 
burley, thickset man made his ap- 
pearance. He seemed to be about 
fifty years of age. In stature he did 
not rise above five feet, but this was 
amply compensated by a paunch 
which would have done honour to a 
burgomaster. His face, his legs, and 
in truth, his whole frame gave equal 
tokens of embonpoint ; and spoke in 
eloquent terms of good living and 
freedom from care. This worthy 
personage had on a broad-brimmed 
glazed hat, a brown frock coat, and 
brown small-clothes, with copper 
buckles at the knees. His hair, which 
was curly, and as black as pitch, de- 
scended behind, and at.each side, 
underneath the rim of his hat. His 
whiskers were thick and bushy; and 
his beard appeared to be of at least 
four days’ growth. 

The salutation which he made on 
entering the sanctum sanctorum of 
the Barber, was more remarkable for 
freedom than for politeness. He 
pushed the door roughly aside, and 
strutted into the middle of the room, 
placing his hands jockeywise into his 
coat-pockets, and whistling aloud. 

“ Can you shave me, I say?” was 
his first address to the astonished 
tonsor. 

“ Sir ?” said the latter, with a stare 
of surprise, as he turned round and 
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encountered the eye of this new ar- 
river, 

“ T say, caw you shave me ?” thun- 
dered out the latter with increased 
loudness. 

The Barber was a tall, meagre, 
spindle-shanked figure of a man, 
somewhat up in years, and not re- 
markable for an extraordinary share 
of courage. He had, however, too 
high an opinion of himself—being no 
less than peruke-maker to the pro- 
fessors of Gottingen—to stand tame- 
ly by, and be bearded in his own 
house. His indignation got the bet- 
ter of a feeling of dread, which, in 
spite of himself, began to creep over 
him ; and he heard the demand of 
his visitor with rather an unusual 
share of resolution. 

“ You ask me if I can shave you, 
sir,” said he, ceasing from the opera- 
tion of strapping a razor in which he 
was engaged, “I can shave any man 
that ever wore a beard; and I see 
no reason why you should be more 
difficult to shave than other people, 
unless peradventure your chin is 
stuck over with bristles like a hedge- 
hog, or some such animal,” 

“ Well, then, why don’t you shave 
me?” returned the other, throwing 
himself upon a chair, pitching his hat 
carelessly to one side, and stretching 
out his short plump legs as far as 
they would go. “Come along, my 
old boy ; now I am ready for you.” 
So saying, he unloosed his neckcloth, 
laid it down, and grasped and rubbed 
his neck and chin with both hands 
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with an appearance of peculiar satis- 
faction. But the College Barber was 
in no mood of mind to relish such 
freedoms. He stuck his Dutch spec- 
tacles upon the tip of his long skinny 
nose, projected forward his peering 
chin in a sarcastic, sneering manner ; 
and eyed the stranger with a look 
anything but favourable. At last he 
broke silence— 

“T said, sir, that I could shave any 
man, but——” 

“But what?” said the other, 
aroused by the gravity of his tone, 
and turning round upon him. 

“ But it is not my pleasure toshave 
you.” And he commenced strapping 
his razor as before, without taking 
any farther notice of his neighbour. 
The latter seemed astounded at what 
he heard. He, in fact, doubted the 
evidence of his ears, and gazed upon 
the Barber with a look of curious as- 
tonishment. His curiosity, however, 
soon gave way to anger; and this 
was indicated by a most portentous 
heaving about the chest, and an in- 
creased flushing of his rubicund face. 
His cheeks were at length blown out 
and distended with genuine rage, till 
they acquired something of the ro- 
tundity and proportions of a good 
large pumpkin. 

“Not shave me!” ejaculated he, 
emptying his lungs and cheeks at 
once of the volume of air accumulat- 
ed within them. The rushing out of 
this hurricane of wrath was tremen- 
dous. The barber trembled from top 
to toe when he heard it, but he ut- 
tered not a word. 

“ Not shave me/” He was silent 
as before. 

“Not shave me/” repeated the 
little man a third time, louder than 
ever, and starting from his seat with 
a bound perfectly remarkable for his 
corpulency, The shaver got alarm- 
ed, and well he might ; for the other 
stood fronting him—his arms a-kim- 
bo—his eyes flashing fire, and all his 
attitudes indicative of some hostility. 
The strap was dropped, and the ra- 
zor quietly deposited upon the man- 
tel-piece. 


“Do you mean to do me an injury 
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in my own house?” said the Bap 
ber, with all the courage he could 
muster. ; 

“ Donner and Blitzen ! Who talks 
of injuring you? I wish you to scrape 
my beard. Is there any thing extra. 
ordinary in that ?” 

“T can shave no man after ten 
o’clock,” replied the Barber. “Be- 
sides, my business is solely confined 
to the professors and students of the 
university. I am strictly forbidden 
to operate on the face or head of any 
other person, by the most learned 
Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead and the 
Senatus Academicus.” 

“ Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead!” 
observed the other with a contemp- 
tuous sneer. “ And who the devil 
may he be ?” 

“ He is the Provost of the Univer. 
sity, and Professor of Moral Philoso 
phy thereunto,” answered the Bar. 
ber, not a little scandalized at hear- 
ing that learned man spoken ofin 
such terms. 

“ Ay—and a pretty dunderheaded 
fellow he must be to give any such 
orders. However, I am not going to 
waste my time here all night. All 
that I have got to tell you is this 
that if you won’t shave me, I shall 
shave you.” And suiting the action 
to the word, he reached up his hand, 
got hold of the Barber by the nose, 
and placed him by sheer force upov 
the chair which he himself had just 
left. The suddenness of this action 
deprived the other for a moment of 
his senses. He sat gazing witha 
mixture of rage and amazement at 
the author of the audacious deed; 
nor was it till he felt the brush, load- 
ed with cold soap-suds, thumping up- 
on his cheeks, and heard the stranger 
laughing aloud, that he reflected up- 
on his situation. His first impulse 
was to start up, but he was instantly 
pushed down by the brawny arm of 
the little man. He then turned his 
head from side to side to avoid the 
assaults, but this did not mend the 
matter: his face was reached by the 
brush, and brow, nose, cheeks and 
ears bespattered with saponaceous 
eflusion. Nor when he attempted 
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to bawl out, were his efforts more 
successful: the indefatigable opera- 
tor filled his mouth with lather, and 
laid on with greater energy than ever. 
With one hand grasping him by the 
throat, and the other armed with the 
shaving-brush, the fat man continued 
at his occupation, laughing heartily, 
and enjoying, with the most turbu- 
lent mirth, the scene before him. At 
last the Barber managed with great 
difficulty to get out some words, and 
cried strenuously for mercy, promis- 
ing, by heaven and earth, to shave 
his oppressor when and where he 
thought proper, whatever Doctor 
Dedimus Dunderhead and the Seua- 
tus Academicus might say to the con- 
trary. 

This declaration procured him a 
release. He rose up trembling from 
the grasp of the stranger, and having 
his face more thoroughly bedizened 
with his own peculiar liquid, than 
any face, handsome or ugly, which 
ever came under his hands. His 
first care was to free it of these igno- 
minious marks of good-will by means 
of a towel, while the author of this 
vutrage threw himself upon the chair, 
almost convulsed with Jaughter. 

As the astonished shaver prepared 
his utensils for the operation about 
to be performed, though in a differ- 
ent manner, upon his opponent, he 
had some leisure to recover from the 
shock into which he was thrown. 
Indignation was still a prominent 
feeling in his mind, but this was sub- 
ordinate to other emotions ; and the 
dread of his sufferings being repeated, 
together with the appearance of the 
stranger, who had now resumed his 
seat and was whistling impatiently, 
made him hasten his preparations 
with unusual speed. Having arrang- 
ed every thing, that is to say, having 
prepared a razor, mixed up a quan- 
tity of foaming lather, and stuck a 
towel under the chin of his customer, 
he was about to commence, when 
the lattergthundered out, “ avaunt !” 
The Barber gave way like a scared 
poacher, retreated some steps, and 
gazed at the other with ill-suppressed 
alarm, 
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“Perhaps you mean to cut my 
throat?” said the stranger, in a loud 
voice, 

“ My business is to shave beards, 
and not to cut throats,” rejoined the 
affrighted shaver, with all humility. 

“Very like—very like; but I 
don’t choose to take you at your 
word: so have a care. If you cut 
my throat, I will blow your brains 
out, that’s all.” And placing his hand 
in one of the large pockets of his 
frock-coat, he brought out a horse- 
man’s pistol, cocked it deliberately, 
and placed it on a chair which stood 
beside him. “ Now proceed, con- 
tinued he, “ and remember, if you so 
much as scratch a pimple on my chin, 
or leave a single hair unshorn, I 
shall send a bullet through your 
numskull.” 

The appearance of this terrible 
weapon augmented, as may well be 
supposed, the Barber’s alarm. His 
hand stood like an aspen-leaf, and he 
kept laying on the suds ten times 
longer than he ever did on any for- 
mer occasion. He was terrified to lay 
his razor on the chin of so danger- 
ous a subject, and resolved to keep 
brushing to the very last moment, 
rather than run the risk of having a 
pistol discharged at his head. The 
delay, indeed, was useful to him, as 
it gave his hand time to recover its 
wonted steadiness. Nor did the 
stranger take it ill; on the contrary, 
his good humour appeared to returu 
with the agreeable titillation of the 
shaving brush ; and he whistled aloud, 
thereby blowing the soap from his 
lips upon the Barber’s face, with a 
look of apparent satisfaction. 

Half an hour had now passed away 
since the latter commenced laying on 
the soap, and he was still employed 
at this preliminary operation. The 
fat man relished it mightily; and, 
far from complaining of its tedious- 
ness, kept whistling away, and hum- 
ming snatches of old songs, to the'no 
small annoyance of the operator, who 
found the utmost difficulty in making 
the brush move smoothly over fea- 
tures so diversified in motion and 
expression. Notwithstanding all this 
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gaiety, however, the shaver did not 
fike his new acquaintance. There 
was something odd about him; and, 
even though there had been nothing 
remarkable, he could not at once for- 
get the egregious insult offered to 
his own person only a short time be- 
fore. Instead, therefore, of laughing 
at his strange sallies of broad hu- 
mour, be felt bis heart burning with a 
wrath which nothing but genuine fear 
prevented from bursting forth, The 
whistling and singing of the stranger 
only produced disgust ; his witticisms 
drew forth nothing but a grin. Every 
momeat his outrageous mirth became 
more intolerable. His whole aim 
seemed to be to stultify and ridicule 
the unfortunate Barber, who contin- 
ued to apply the brush witha feeling 
of agony which dyed his pale cheeks 
to a dingy hue, and lengthened his 
gaunt physiognomy fully a couple of 
inches, 

It will be asked, why did he not 
get through with his operation, and 
rid himself of so troublesome a cus- 
tomer? This, as we have said, pro- 
ceeded from his dread of applying 
the razor to the chin of so irritable a 
personage. But time quiets all things, 
and his dread at last wore off. His 
hand became steadier, and he 
thought he might now venture to 
finish a business, commenced under 
such extraordinary auspices. His 
attempt was in vain. Nosooner had 
he ceased applying the soap, and 
was in the act of moving off for his 
razor, when the loud voice of his 
customer fell like thunder upon his 
car.—* Brush away, my old boy— 
nothing like it.” And he continued 
humming these words for a quarter 
of an hour longer, during which time 
the Barber was compelled to soap 
his chin without the least interval of 
repose. It was now eleven, as was 
indicated by the striking of the Col- 
lege clock. 

Three quarters of an hour had he 
scrubbed away at the chin of this 
strange character, and as yet he saw 
no more chance of his labour termi- 
nating than when he began. The 
same toilsome never-ending task 


was still before him, and he was kept 
working at it as by some supernatu- 
ral agency. It was in vain for him 
to get into a passion; the fat man 
laughed in his face, It was in vain 
to attempt a cessation of his labour; 
—the eternal “ Brush away,” from 
the mouth of his tormentor, kept him 
at the work. Still more vain was it 
for him to refuse; he remember 
ed the punishment inflicted upon 
himself for such an act, and had, 
moreover, an eye to the pistol 
hard by, with which, doubtless, its 
owner would have enforced com 
pliance. 

Never was any human being so 
completely wretched. He felt as if 
in the charmed ring of some enchant- 
er, from whose precincts it was im- 
possible to escape. He had no pow. 
er of his own. His will was useless; 
every movement of his body was in 
direct opposition to its dictates, 
What could he do? If he stopped 
ope moment, that cursed sound of 
“ Brush away,” was thundered into 
his ears. If be moved for his razor, 
he was brought back by the same in- 
voking spell. Ifhe refused to shave, 
he ran the risk of being shaved him- 
self, Nay, even though he had the 
razor in his hand, what security had 
he that he might not scratch the chin 
of such a talkative and unsteady be- 
ing, and thereby get as a rewarda 
pistol bullet through his brain ? Such 
was the deplorable condition of the 
Barber of Gottingen University. 

“ Brush away,” cried the stentori- 
an voice of the stranger, as he plung- 
ed his fingers among his immense 
mass of biack curly hair, and showed, 
while he laughed, a mouth which 
might well nigh have swallowed the 
full moon. 

“ I can brush no longer,” said the 
barber, dropping his hands with ab- 
solute fatigue. “I have brushed for 
more than an hour to no purpose, 
and am exhausted beyond endut- 
ance.” 

“ Exhausted, say you, my old boy? 
I shall cure you of that. Here, swal- 
low a little of this glorious stuff—the 
Elixir Diaboli of Doctor Faustus.” 
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So saying, he drew a bottle of red 
liquid from his pocket, uncorked it 
in an instant, and, before the barber 
was aware, forced one half of it 
down his throat. “Now brush away,” 
continued he, “ nothing like it.” 

Confounded by the suddenness of 
this action, the operator had no time 
to reflect, Again did he begin his 
eternal labour—again was the brush 
loaded with a supply of suds, and 
laid on as before. Inspired by what 
he had swallowed, he felt new vigor 
to diffuse itself throughout his body. 
His arms, forgetting their fatigue, 
worked with refreshed energy, while 
the fat man continued to bawl out 
“Brush away, and laughed and grin- 
ned alternately in his face. 

But although his body was strength- 
ened, let it not be supposed that the 
least glimmer of satisfaction was com- 
municated to his mind. On the con- 
trary, he became every moment more 
overwhe'med with amazement and 
wretchedness. Body and mind seem- 
ed to have dissolved their natural 
connexion. The former was a mere 
puppet over which the latter had no 
control. The unhappy man felt his 
misery. He knew the utter absurdi- 
ty of his conduct—be knew that he 
was acting the part of an idiot—a 
madman—a laughing-stock. Yet with 
all this knowledge he could not check 
himself in his nonsensical career; 
but, as if by some infernal influence, 
he continued to lather the face of his 
obstreperous customer, notwithstand- 
ing all that inclination and common 
sense could say to the contrary. 

We have said that the College 
clock struck eleven. Another half 
hour passed by, and midnight was 
approaching. The apartment in 
which this strange scene was carried 
on began to get obscure, from the un- 
‘rimmed lamp, and fading glow of 
the fire. A dim twilight from these 
sources lit it up, aided by the rays of 
the young moon peering through a 
small window, which opened into the 
College court. Every moment the 
place was becoming darker; and at 
last the barber’s blocks, capped in 
their corresponding wings, and rang- 
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ed at intervals along the wall, were 
so obscure that they might have been 
mistaken for the heads of so many 
human beings stuck upon poles: no- 
thing but their dark outlines were dis- 
cernible. On the expiring embers of 
the fire stood the kettle, still singing 
audibly, and pouring forth streams of 
vapour from its spout. 

his scene of gloom was no impe- 
diment to the operations of the bar- 
ber. He still continued his inces- 
sant toil, and the strange man as un- 
ceasingly his vociferations, “ Brush 
away, my old boy,” came perpetual- 
ly from his lips, and was succeeded 
invariably by a long-drawn despair- 
ing “et from the bosom of the shav- 
er. The darkness at length became 
so great, that the latter could with 
difficulty perceive his own brush and 
soap-box. The lamp flickered some 
score of times like a dying meteor, 
and then went out; while nothing 
remained of the fire but a few red 
embers which communicated a local 
glow of warmth, but scarcely emitted 
the slightest ray of light. The room 
was illuminated solely by the faint 
beams of the moon, and was so dark 
that nothing but the outlines of the 
largest objects, such as the chairs and 
tables, were visible. The blocks, 
long ere this time, had hid themselves 
in darkness. 

As the gloom became deeper, the 
barber’s terror increased. His hand 
could scarcely hold the brush, with 
which he worked at random like a 
blind man—sometimes hitting, and 
sometimes missing the physioguomy 
of the stranger. But though the dark- 
ness thickened around, though the 
College clock had struck the twelfth 
hour, the latter showed no signs of 
exhaustion. His eternal cry contin- 
ued the same. ‘“ Brush away, brush 
away, brush away,”—that incessant 
sound rung like a knell of misery in 
the ears of the wretched shaver, He 
even thought that he heard the ac- 
cursed poies taken up by every ob- 
ject around: his blocks—his kettle, 
seemed instinct with sound, They 
all re-echoed it ; the former with low 
and sepulchral notes from their wood- 
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en sconces; the latter with a hissing 
sound like that of a serpent endowed 
with speech. 

Another half hour now passed by, 
and at length the horrid and unearth- 
ly tones of the fat man became less 
loud. He seemed to drop asleep, 
and his “‘ Brush away” was repeated 
at longer intervals, and in a deep 
hollow voice. It never ceased, how- 
ever, but was uttered with much less 
rapidity than at first. He began to 
snore; and between each, a long 
deeply-drawn “* Br—u—sh a—way” 
was heard to proceed from his bosom, 
as from the bottom of a tomb; the 
blocks and the kettle also remur- 
mured the tones with kindred slow- 
ness. In all this there was something 
inexpressibly frightful; and a cloud 
passing before the moon, and there- 
by leaving the chamber in profound 
darkness, the barber found himself 
overwhelmed with unutterable dread. 

There was not a soul present but 
himself and his fearful companion. 
His house opened into the college 
church-yard, which was a dismal 
place, surrounded by high walls, and 
regularly locked in each evening. 
Every circumstance, therefore, con- 
tributed to render his situation more 
appalling. There was no one at hand 
to relieve him in his distress : no one 
to hear him should he invoke their 
aid. There was even no way of es- 
cape should he be so fortunate as to 
get out: the lofty wall of the ceme- 
tery rendered that a hopeless under- 
taking. 

Meanwhile, he continued to ply at 
his endless task. The least pause 
brought on increased exclamations 
from the stranger. While he lather- 
ed him with rapidity, he was compar- 
atively silent ; but on any occasional 
pause from fatigue, the cries be- 
came redoubled in loudness and rap- 
idity. Times without number was 
he obliged to shift the brush from one 
hand to the other from actual exhaust- 
ion. It was in vain: there seemed 
to be no termination to his efforts, 
If he relaxed a moment he was sure 
to be recalled by the incessant “ Brush 

raway” of the mysterious man. 
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Such intolerable misery could not 
endure. Human nature, in the per. 
son of the barber, was taxed to its 
utmost efforts, and refused to do more, 
The anguish he sustained gave him 
courage, and, stepping aside all at 
once, he made to the door, intending 
to effect his escape. Alas! scarcely 
had he advanced a yard towards the 
threshold, than a “ Brush away,” 
louder than any he had yet heard, 
fell upon him like a thunderbolt, and 
froze the very spirit within him. He 
returned to his task, and commenced 
brushing the beard of the fat manas 
before. The cries of this personage 
now become more loud than they had 
been for the last half hour. His 
slumbers seemed to be broken, and 
he resumed with unabated vigor his 
old system of singing and whistling, 
and laughing fearfully. 

‘“* Brush away,” continued he with 
his intolerable laugh. ‘* A’n’t fatig- 
ued I hope, my old boy? Will you 
have another taste of my elixir, eh?” 

“ We are more in need of lights than 
of elixirs,” ejaculated the barber, with 
an effort which it cost him all his 
skill to accomplish. 

“ Brush away, then, and we shall 
not want lights. There’s a brace 
of them for you. Did you ever see 
any thing finer, old boy ?” 

The barber started back a fathom 
with amazement ; and well he might, 
for in the midst of the darkness he 
beheld two horrid luminous eyes 
glaring upon him. They were those 
of the fat man, and seemed lighted 
up with that hideous spectral glow 
which is to be seen floating in ceme- 
teries and other places of corruption. 
The unnatural glare made his whole 
head visible. His face, so far as the 
soap permitted its tint to be seen, 
was flushed to the colour of deep 
crimson. His dark hair appeared 
converted into sable snakes ; and 
when he laughed, the whole inside 
of his mouth and throat resembled 
red-hot iron, and looked like the en- 
trance toa furnace within his entrails. 
Nor was the breath which emanated 
from this source endurable ; it was 
hot, suffocating, and sulphureous, as if 
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concocted in the bottom of hell. Such 
a hideous spectacle was more than 
the barber could endure. It gave 
speed to his feet; and dashing down 
his brush and soap box, he rushed out 
at the door, exclaiming in an agony 
of desperation, ** O lord! O lord! I 
have shaved the devil !” 

Away he ran through the church- 
yard, into which, as we have said, his 
door opened. Nothing was capable 
of impeding his progress. He leap- 
ed over hillocks, tombstones, ditches, 
and every thing that stood in his way. 
Never was terror so thoroughly im- 
planted in the heart of a human be- 
ing. He had not been half a minute 
out, however, when his ears were 
saluted with one of the stranger’s 
horrible laughs, and with his still 
more horrible “ Brush away.” In 
another moment he heard foot- 
steps coming after him, which made 
him accelerate his speed. It was to 
no purpose : the steps behind gained 
upon him, and on looking back, he 
beheld, to his horror, the fat man— 
his face covered with soap-sads—the 
towel tucked under chin, his hat off, 
and the horseman’s pistol in his hand. 
He laughed, and roared out “ Brush 
away,” as he pursued the wretched 
shaver with a speed miraculous for a 
man of his unwieldy size. The moon, 
which shone brightly at this time, 
rendered every object tolerably 
distinct. 

Pushed to desperation, the barber 
turned his footsteps to the tower of 
the steeple, the door of which stood 
wide open. He entered, and at- 
tempted to close it behind him. It 
was too late; the other was close at 
his heels and forced himself in. There 
was no time to be lost. Our fugitive 
mounted the stair of the tower, and 
ascended with the rapidity of light- 
ning. There was a door nine stories 
up which opened on an outside ter- 
race upon the top. Could he only 
gain this, all would be well, as he 
could lock the door outwardly and 
exclude his pursuer from coming far- 
ther. His exertions to achieve this 
were tremendous, but without much 
success, for, about a yard behind him, 
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he heard the steps and unnatural 
laugh, and “ Brush away,” of the 
stranger. He even saw the light of 
his phosphorescent eyes glaring upon 
the dark stair of the tower, as he 
came behind him. Every effort was 
in vain. The barber mounted the 
topmost step and pushed through the 
door : the fat man did the same. 

They were now on the terrace— 
above them rose the church spire to 
an hundred and thirty feet; below 
them yawned a gulph of as many 
more. The first salutation of the 
stranger to his companion was a hid- 
eous laugh, followed by “ Brushaway ! 
nothing like shaving !’” The barber, 
meanwhile, stood as far removed from 
him as he could—the monument of 
pale despair. His teeth chattered, 
his knees knocked together, and he 
knelt down with the agony of terror. 

** Ha, ha!” exclaimed his termen- 
tor ; “‘ what dost thou think now, old 
boy? Brush away; come, give mea 
scrubbing till six in the morning— 
only five hours more—nothing like a 
little wholesome exercise.” He con- 
cluded with one of his intolerable 
laughs. 

“ Brush away,” continued he, hold- 
ing his sides and laughing at the mor- 
tal fear of the barber. ‘ Out with thy 
lather-box and thy brush, man; where 
are they, old beard-scraper ?” 

“I have thrown them away,” mut- 
tered the terrified shaver. 

“ Thrown them away! Dunder 
and blixum, then I have a good mind 
to throw thee away also ! A toss from 
the tower would be a mighty pretty 
thing to look at in such a fine moon- 
light morning.” 

So saying, he took hold of the bar- 
ber by the nose as he knelt for mer- 
cy, lifted him up with perfect ease, 
and held him at arm’s length over 
the terrace. The poor man’s alarm 
at being poised by the beak over such 
a tremendous gulph may be better 
conceived than described. He kick- 
ed, and threw out his long arms to 
and fro, like a spider on the rack. 
He roared aloud for mercy as well 
as his pinced nose would admit of 
—promised to shave his honour to 
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the last moment of his life—mention- 
ed the destitute condition in which 
his wife and family would be left by 
his death, and made use of every 
tender argument to soften the heart. 
Tt was in vain—the fat man was not 
to be moved, for, in the midst of one 
of the most eloquent appeals, he 
opened his thumb and fore-finger by 
which the barber was held. The 
nose slipped down from between them, 
and its owner—body and soul, tum- 
bled headlong through the abyss of 
space, a descent of one hundred and 
thirty feet. Down, down, down he 
went, whirling round about like a 
shuttlecock, sometimes his feet being 
upwards, sometimes his head. Dur- 
ing these multiplied circumgyrations, 
he had oceasional glimpses of his ad- 
versary abové him, here he be- 


held him leaning over the terrace, 
with his soapy face and the towel be- 
fore him, holding his sides and laugh- 
ing with inconceivable vigour—while 
every now and then he could hear 
the hated “ Brush away,” coming 


from his lips. But the most dread- 
fal of all the scenes which greeted 


him, was the glare of his ghastly eyes, 
which shot down spectral glances, 
and seemed like sepulchral lights to 
illumine him on his descent. Dread- 
fol were the feelings of the barber as 
he approached the ground, His 
frame shuddered convulsively—his 
breath came fast—he felt almost suf- 
focated, and drew himself into the 
smallest possible dimensions, like a 
snail within its shell. 

The fatal moment came at last 
when he was to be dashed in pieces, 
bat, contrary to the laws of gravita- 
tion, the nearer he approached the 
earth the more slow his descent be- 
came. At last it was so gentle, that 
he seemed to be sustained in air. 
Some good angel had caught him in 
his fall, and instead of being shivered 
to atoms, he was borne, as on the 
wings of light and music, to the 
ground. On turning round he felt 
some gentle one reposing beside him. 
It was his wife. Worthy couple! 
they were snug in bed together ; and 
the barber found, to his inexpressible 
satisfaction, that he had been dream- 
ing. A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 





GYMNASTICS. 
(See page 56.) 


Wwe must return to Captain Clias. 
Captain Clias is such an entbu- 
siast in his profession, that each 
branch of the science of Gymnastics 
appears to him to be, while he is 
teaching it, the most important. 
Thus, he pronounces, as we have 
seen, a splendid panegyric on Walk- 
ing ; and, under the influence of his 
eloquence, we are led to believe it 
the noblest of all human exploits, far 
beyond either Lying, Standing, or 
Sitting, each of which, however, had 
received in its turn a glowing eulo- 
gy. But when he warms upon Run- 
ning, we feel for Walking almost a 
sort of contempt. Rupning seems 
to be all in all—without it, human 
life seems still, sedentary, and stag- 
nant. Ere long, the Captain comes 
forward succinct for Jumping, and 


then all the business of this world 
appears transacted by leaps and 
springs. But no sooner have we 
joined the sect of jumpers, than the 
Captain lifts up his voice, and calls 
aloud in praise of Wrestling. We be- 
gin to wonder how we could have 
been so dazzled with the glories of 
Lying, Standing, Sitting, Walking, 
Running, and Jumping in general, 
and wish that Jacob were alive again, 
that we might try the patriarch @ 
fall. What can be more beautfully 
philosophical than the following 
eloge ? 

“Thesalutary effects resulting from 
the different manners of wrestling ex- 
tend themselves over the whole body. 
The members are developed, the 
muscles are fortified, the vital spirits 
ate circulated more freely, and in- 
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creased im a very visible manner, 
This exercise presents also the ad. 
vantage of arming young persons 
with patience, courage, and constan- 
cy. Along experience, supported 
by daily practice, has clearly proved 
to us, that, of all the exercises of the 
body, wrestling, well directed, is that 
which increases courage the most, 
inures to pain, and accustoms young 
men to perseverance, This only 
gives them that moral force which is 
commonly called resistance. 

“If we consider wrestling with re- 
gard to its general utility, we shall 
see that there is no other exercise 
which presents, more than this does, 
the certain, and not expensive, means 
of rendering the body supple, vigor- 
ous, and well formed, and of pre- 
serving the health, and increasing its 
means of defence, 

“ Tt is possible that some men, un- 
der the influence of prejudice, or the 
pretended brave, may think that 
wrestling is useless, since fighting 
with the fists is no longer practised 
amongst gentlemen ; but let us sup- 
pese, for a moment, that one of these 
gentlemen unintentionally insults, or 
rather finds himself insulted, by one 
of those vigorous companions, who, 
to decide their quarrel, employ only 
the arms which nature has given 
them; in a similar case, what will 
the man do, who has hardly strength 
enough to handle the sword which 
he carries ?” 

The Captain then chooses his 
ground judiciously in the following 
passage : 

“ Both with regard to security and 
agreeableness, a close soil, covered 
with a good green turf, is, without 
contradiction, the most proper ground 
for wrestling on, when care has been 
taken to remove all the hard bodies 
which might injure the wrestlers in 
case of falls, or duriug the struggles 
which take place on the ground, 
Too hard a soil presents but litte 
resistance to the feet, and it weakens 
the confidence of the wrestlers, be- 
cause they are afraid of slipping and 
of hurting themselves in falling, 
Ground covered with a deep sand is 

27 ATHENEUM, vou. 6, 2d series. 


very disagreeable, because in wreste 
ling upon it the body is almost alr 
ways covered with, and the eyes full 
of sand. Neither boots with high 
heels nor shoes with iron about them, 
should ever be worn whilst wrest- 
ling. The pockets should always be 
emptied of all things that might be 
injurious to the movements, or that 
might do harm at the time of falling: 
The sleeves of the shirt ought to be 
turned up above the elbows, the 
waistband of the trowsers should not 
be very tight, and the shirt collar 
should be open. It is expressly for- 
bidden in wrestling for one to take 
his antagonist by the throat, or by 
any other improper part, to employ 
either the nails or the teeth; or to 
strike him under the chin.” 

Here we confess that we lose sight 
of the system of Wrestling taught by 
Captain Clias. But as we are above 
all prejudice on this or any other 
subject, we do not doubt that it may 
be a very good and useful system. 
We have been too long accustomed, 
however, to simple, straight-forward, 
manly, close-hugging, back-hold 
“ worstle” of the north of England, 
to enter into the Captain’s cantrips, 
and we devoutly wish that we could 
see himself, or his best scholar, try 
a fall with any ove of fifty of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland so- 
ciety of gentlemen in London. In 
order to prepare his scholars for 
wrestling, the most complicated of 
gymnastics, both with respect to the 
diversity of its movements, and the 
different situations in which wrestlers 
are often placed, Captain Clias ex- 
plains a course of preparatory exer+ 
cises, which serves as an introduc- 
tion. They have asemewhat quack- 
ish character, and a few of them seem 
to us better fitted to make a mounte- 
bank than a wrestler. Thus he teach- 
es his scholars to kiss the ground in 
equilibrium, on the arms and points 
of the feet—to support the body on 
the hands. and heels, as. far from the 
ground as possible—to do the goat’s 
jump, a foolish game at all-fours— 
and to rise from the ground by the 
action of the arms, keeping the legs 
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still and extended—and a great va- 
riety of other manceuvres. 

The essential difference between 
Captain Clias’s system of wrestling 
and that of the North of England, is 
this, that in his the wrestlers catch 
hold in any way they choose ; where- 
as in the north, each party has an 
equal and similiar hold before the 
struggle begins. Whocan doubt which 
isthe better system? The Captain’s 
is radically savage and barbarous, 
and more congenial with the habits 
and temper of African negrves than 
European whites. The vther is fair, 
just, and civilized. To us the sight 
of one man catching hold of another 
round the waist, and consequently 
throwing him at his pleasure, with- 
out the possibility of his antagonist 
making any effectual resistance, would 
be sickening indeed. Thus, what true 
Cock of the North can read without 
disgust Exercise XII., entitled “Of 
the First Fall’? 

“ Sufficiently prepared by all the 
elements of wrestling, we may new, 
without fearing any accident, familiar- 
ize ourselves with one of the most 
coniplicated exercises, both by the 
variety of the movement, and the 
different situations in which we are 
placed during the action which is 
about to be described. Placed op- 
posite to each other, as has been in- 
dicated in the preceding exercises, 
the wrestlers endeavour, by ail sorts 
of movements, to take the advantage; 
but as here the principal object is for 
one to throw down the other, it is 
permitted in the attack, in endea- 
vouring to take him round the body, 
to throw him in any manper what- 
ever, and when one of the wrestlers 
is much quicker and more dexterous 
than the other, it might happen that 
-. the victory may be decided befure 

either has taken his hold of the other, 
: for he who has twice thrown his ad- 
versary on his back onght to be ac- 
knowiedged conqueror. As soon as 
one has taken the other round the 
bedy, he who has obtained the ad- 
vantage ought to keep his head as 
close as possible on the highest of 
his shoulders, in order to hinder his 


champion from taking it under his 
arm ; then, in raising him from the 
ground, to push him from one side, 
and throw him to the other; or to 
take advantage of the moment when 
he advances one of his feet, and 
throw him down artfully, by giving 
him atrip up. He who loses the 
advantage ought quickly to move his 
feet backwaras,—to lean the upper 
part of his body forwards,—to seize, 
if possible, the head of his champion 
under one of his arms,—to fix his 
other hand on the hip, or on the 
loins, and to make his iivoviahy bear 
all the weight of his body.” 

William Litt and Tom Nicolson, 
what think ye of that? At such an 
exhibition, what hooting in the ring 
at Ambleside, Coniston, Keswick, 
Penrith, or Carlile ? We offer to bet 
Captain Clias, a dinner for six (a 
pretty number), of Fell mutton and 
Windermere char, with all other 
appurtenances, that the very first 
time he witnesses a belt wrestled for 
in either of the above rings, he will 
abjure his his own system, as fii ouly 
for savages, and embrace that of 
Cumberlend, as the “ wrestling” of 
gentlemen and christians, It certain 
ly is the duty of Captain Clias, asa 
gymnasiarch of high character and 
high situation, to whom part of the 
education of the British youth is in- 
trusted, to make himself, if not mas 
ter, for that may not be so easy, ac- 
quainted with the elements, at least 
the spirit, of the character of British 
Gymnastics, If he knows nothing at 
all about them, which we suspect is 
the case, then why should our un- 
feigned respect for his character, avd 
admiration of his bodily accomplish- 
ments, prevent us from saying that 
he is not thoroughly qualified for the 
responsible, and, we presume, lucra- 
tive situation which he now holds? 

The following exhibition must re- 
semble dog-fighting more than man- 
wrestling. 

“In this exercise the two wrest- 
lers are lying on the ground, one on 
his right side, and the other on his 
left, two feet apart and opposite to 
each other. Their arms are lying 
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on their breasts, or extended down 
by their sides. The action begins at 
a signal agreed on, and he who is 
first able to suspend all the move- 
ments of his adversary, by holding 
him confined under him upon his 
back, is conqueror. Here cunning, 
suppleness, agility, strength, and es- 
pecially, resistance, are indispensa- 
ble. When the wrestlers are of near- 
ly equal strength, the victory remains 
some time undecided ; each takes 
his turn to be on the top, and it some- 
times happens that he who loses the 
first part gains the other two ; or, by 
making an equal part, renders the 
victory undecided, In this manner 
of wrestling, as well as in the others, 
they very often eugage three times, 
for it often happens that he who has 
had the advantage in the first action, 
loses it in the second, and is conse- 
quently obliged to begin again, in 
order to decide the victory.” 

Having been unable conscientious- 
ly to praise Captain Clias’s system of 
wrestling, it gives us pleasure to quote 
with approbation the only passage 
which seems to us truly scientific. 
The following rules might, we think, 
be brought into play in the legiti- 
mate back-hold, 

“Among the great number of at- 
tacks used in Greek wrestling, we 
will point out the seven principal 
trips, or snares, It is extremely ad- 
vantageous to understand them well, 
in order to employ them in case of 
necessity, or to know how to avoid 
them.—1st, The first, which is call- 
ed exterior, is made from right to 
right, outwards, the knees and the 
hips kept well together ; that is, the 
leg is placed outwards, behind the 
right ef the champion, —2d, From left 
toleft. The left leg outwards, behind 
the left of the champion, In the first 
case, the left hand of him who at- 
tacks draws back the upper part of 
the body, whilst the right shoulder 
presses forcibly on the breast of him 
who is to be overthrown. In the se- 
cond case, it is the right hand which 
draws, and the left shoulder which 
presses vigorously, In the warmest 
moment of the action, he who attacks 
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ought to stiffen as much as possible 
the knee which makes the lever. In 
either case, he who attacks ought to 
make all these partial movements as 
one single action, executed with the 
quickness of lightning. He who re- 
sists has the same chance as he who 
attacks, when he has foreseen the 
blow soon enough to ward it off. If, 
on the contrary, he has been surpris- 
ed, or has no confidence in his 
strength, he ought immediately to 
disengage his leg and place it behind. 
—3d. One may also interlace the 
right with the left, placing it inside, 
then the under part of the knees are 
joined, and he who attacks makes 
the hook on the fore part of his 
champion’s leg, with the point of his 
fuot.—4th. With the right against 
the left, in the inside, as above said. 
Sth, By letting himself fall to the 
left, to lift quickly from the right, 
with the top of his foot, and left leg 
of his champion, tacking it under the 
calf, and to make him fall on his 
back, pulling him back with the left 
hand, at the same time pushing vigor- 
ously with the right. In both cases, 
he who is overthrown is made to de- 
scribe a sort of half turn on the heel 
of the foot which rests on the ground. 
—6th. To fall to the right by lifting 
up from the left, as above indicated. 
—7th. By giving a violent push from 
left to right ; to take advantage of the 
moment when the opponent staggers, 
to place the end of the right foot 
quickly on the exterior part of the 
foot of the champion, and to push 
vigorously from right to left, without 
moving the foot which holds. The 
exterior snare of the left against the 
right, and of the right against the 
left, is given when the adversary pre- 
sents to us one of his legs, some- 
times to make a trap, the right for ex- 
ample. If we see that he intends the 
exterior snare, from the right against 
the right, we move the left leg quick- 
ly, outwardly, behind that which he 
presents, by engaging him under the 
knee, we raise it up, drawing towards 
us with great force and rapidity ; we 
pull at the same time towards us with 
the left hand, whilst we push forci- . 
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bly with the right. When this action 
is well executed, we seldom fail to 
overthrow our adversary. The blow 
of the knee is given at the moment 
when the adversary, bending back- 
wards, moves one of his legs forward 
to overturn you, you seize the instant 
when one of your knees is behind 
his, to give him with the kneea strong 
push in that part, and with your hands 
you draw or push his body in a con- 
trary way. Care mast be taken net 
to give the blow of the knee, except 
the knee which presents itself, is a 
little stretched.” 

We are not afraid of having wea- 
ried our readers by these details ; for 
of all athletic amusements of the peo- 

le, wrestling is, beyond doubt, the 
t. It is indeed entirely unexcep- 
tionable. Good humour, mirth, mer- 
riment, and manliness, prevail in such 
a ring, and therein quarrels are like 
summer showers, rare, short, sudden, 
and refreshing. Wrestling, at least 
such wrestling as we speak of, awak- 
ens so much enthusiasm over the 
whole country where it prevails, 
that there is little or no fighting ex- 
cept at an election. Wrestling, there- 
fore, produces precisely the same ef- 
fect on the manners of the people as 
pugilism—they both make people 
peaceable. The pugilistic prize-ring 
has now become irfamous, from the 
villainy of many of the men and their 
supporters, Ward, the most finish- 
ed pugilist since the days of Jem 
Belcher, is, in the ring, a convicted 
robber. May the integrity of the 
wrestling-ring remain for ever unim- 
peachable and sacred! Sometimes, 
we fear, a few of the last standers 
compromise ; not so much for the 
gain, which is no great object, as for 
glory. But the system is universally 
scouted, and soon proves fatal to 
character. William Litt was the 
Bayard of the ring, the preux cheva- 
lier, sans peur et sans reproche, 
Miles — of Grassmere had al- 
ways @ soul superior to every mean- 
ness; so had Wit ar 
bleside. Wightman is, we believe, 
incorruptible—the reputation of Cass 
is without a stain—Abbot is game to 
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the back-bone, and deserves to wit 
at Carlisle—and Sandys, although 
somewhat fractious at the hold, and 
inclined to chip, would not sell his 
honour for a collar and a crown of 
gold. The Nicholsons, the Richard. 
sons, the Harrisons, and the Arm. 
strongs, are not their names alone 
equivalent to the life of Sir Philip 
Syndey? And would the worst man 
among them have sold the champion- 
ship for the national debt, amounting, 
as we have been credibly informed, 
to many hundred millions of money? 

We come now in due course to 
the Captain’s chapter on skating :— 


Skating. 


“ This exercise, carried to a certain 
degree of perfection, surpasses all 
those of which we have hitherto 
spoken, as well with respect to the 
beauty of the mevements, as to the 
infinite variety and rapidity of grace- 
ful attitudes, which the skilful skater 
knows how to assume and change in 
stantaneously, without appearing to 
take the smallest trouble. Some- 
times, his movement resembles that 
of a bird hovering about the same 
place ; sometimes, with his body 
easily balanced, he waves from side 
to side, like the bark driven by the 
wind ; then, instantly uniting all his 
powers, the active skater dexterous- 
ly and courageously darts forward 
with astonishing rapidity, and the ve- 
locity of his course equals the rapid 
flight of a bird which appears to 
cleave the air. Sometimes, appear 
ing to yield himself to a simple move- 
ment of impulse, he slides upon this 
compact surface without the specta- 
tor being able to perceive the small- 
est muscular action, and passes as 4 
flying shadow before the surrounding 
objects. This magical action, which 
seems (so to speak) to set us 
from the laws of gravitation, posse# 
es, indeed, something of enchant 
ment; and, without doubt, it was the 
delightful pleasure which this recrea 
tion affords, that suggested to the im 
mortal Klopstock the idea of cele- 
brating, in his songs, the delights 
which the people of the north find 
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during winter, on the smooth and 
solid ice of their numerous canals and 
lakes.” 

Yes! of all pastimes skating is 
indeed that which makes us feel al- 
lied to the geds, and believe mytho- 
logy. ‘There goes an Edinburgh ad- 
vocate in the character of Cupid— 
an accountant that would shame 
Apollo—and a W. S. more graceful- 
ly fleet than Mercury gathering the 
shore ! 

“ The exercise in question may be 
considered under two points of view: 
a, as it regards the rapidity, and 6, 
as it regards the beauty and elegance 
of the movements. 

“In the first case, the active skat- 
er, without having any regard to the 
position or the movements of the 
body, considers absolutely nothing 
but rapidity.t In the second, he does 
just the contrary, and, always pre- 
serving a noble and graceful position 
of bedy, makes all his movements 
with the greatest regularity, and seems 
to measure precisely the space he 
passes over, and all he executes ap- 
_ to be foreseen and calculated. 

eis absolute master of all his ac- 
tions, however complicate they may 
be, and moves with so much ease and 
grace, that, at first sight, every body 
thinks himself able to imitate him 
without trouble. In Holland it is not 


uncommon to see one of those vir 
tuosos taking the most graceful atti- 
tudes, and drawing with his skates 
geometrical figures, and sometimes 
even flowers; and it may be said 
with confidence, that then this part 
of gymnastics is carried to the high- 
est point of perfection. 


The Serpentine Course. 


“If the end proposed in passing 
on a straight line be to go over a cer- 
tain space with the greatest rapidity, 
the only object in describing curve- 
lines, is to increase the pleasure, by 
retarding more or less the progress. 
In the direct course, the trace which 
the skate leaves upon the ice is only 
a little curved at its extremity; but 
in the exercise in question, the skates 
describe only semi-circles and quad- 
rants throughout. If the skater 
makes the curves produced by the 
impulse too round, his movement 
then becomes retrograde. The ex- 
tent of the lines described depends 
entirely on the force given, and we 
may, according to our inclination, 
trace at each turn a very limited 
line, or give it an extent of twenty 
feet. It is essential to observe, that 
the more the line is prolonged in the 
serpentine course, the greater facili- 
ty the skater has to develope his 
body in a graceful manner. The ac- 
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ly considered to be the most skilful skater, often goes fifteen 


miles an hour, and is even able to support this pace for a long time. In the province of Fries- 
land, there are annually several public courses, which may be considered as national festivals, 
where the two sexes are indiscriminately admitted to dispute the prize, and whoever arrives 
first at the goal, is always proclaimed conqueror. Here no regard whatever is paid to the fine 
movements of the body, each taking the attitude which appears to him the most proper to ac- 
celerate his course. Often the skater in Friesland is seen with his body leaning forward, as- 
sisting himself with his hands, which he places on the ice to increase his impulse. Here the 
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tion which produces this course con- 
sists only in alternate impulses and 
slides, as we have indicated in the 
direct course. Here the body must 
be inclined in the direction in which 
we go, and the principal thing is to 
give it an impulse proportioned to 
the space which we wish to pass 
over; then, as soon as we have ar- 
rived at the extremity of the line, the 
foot which followed must be placed, 
the body inclined, an impulse given, 
and we must abandon ourselves more 
or less to movement of pulsation, 
which we have just communicated to 
ourselves. The foot which gives the 
impulse follows close on the ice, yet 
without touching it, and gives a new 
blow by closing this movement as 
much as possible in order to render 
it imperceptible. 
Crossing during the direct course. 


“ As soon as we are sufficiently ex- 
ercised in the difficult evolutions just 
mentioned, we may try, in skating 

. on a straight line, to give the impulse 
alternately, by making the foot which 
follows cross over that on which the 
body slides. We must act equally 
with both feet, because if we make 
this exercise several times following 
on the same foot, we shall describe 
a circle the circumference of which 
will be proportionable to the greater 
or less extent of each slide. 


To break short in crossing. 


“This exercise requires a great 
deal of address, confidence, and quick- 
ness; we must have made consider- 
able progress to be able to cross on 
both sides equally, in describing the 
curves, because the movement which 
is made to break the force communi- 
cated, in order to go in a contrary 
direction, requires that we should be 
absolute masters of all our move- 
ments, however violent they may be. 
In crossing, while making the serpen- 
tine course, the body is thrown with 
great violence, sometimes from right 
to left, and sometimes from left to 
right. 

“ In this action the dexterous skat- 
er resembles a vessel, which is pro- 


ceeding by a serpentine or zig-zag 
course (tacking) with great rapidity,” 
What season in all the year cap 
bear comparison with winter? Cap 
the imagination dream of a day sy. 
erior to one of cold bieak frost? 
What bright and beautiful incrusta. 
tions on house-eave, bank, and tree! 
What a glorious glitter on the moun- 
tain-top! Who would long for sum. 
mer skies beneath that magnificent 
arch of heaven; “so deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue!” The air you 
breathe belongs to a clime in which 
all living things must reach longevity 
without the labour of reading Sir John 
Sinclair. With every sweet single 
soul of that blooming bevy of fur. 
clad virgins are we in love ; in such 
a bracing atmosphere we behold 
charms in every matron, and some- 
thing pleasant in old women then- 
selves! Then and then only do we 
lament our bachelorship, and vow 
“to show her the ring, and implore 
her to marry.” But our courage 
melts with the first thaw, and Ce- 
lebs ceases to go in Search of a Wife. 
With what an appetite does the 
skater return to his Dulce Domum! 
In no other exercise is there so little 
fatigue. Fox-hunting is glorious, 
but severe—cricketing is noble, but 
straining to the sinewy system—and 
we have felt somewhat too wearied 
from Tennis and Fives—but skating 
is always like the undebilitating and 
restorative exercise of a new faculty. 
Hunger and thirst seem mere names, 
as we glide and skime along, yet, 
soon as we untie our skates, they are 
felt to be realities. No sleeping after 
dinner among a bright-eyed company 
of skaters! Quips and cranks, and 
wreathed smiles,—joke, jest, pun, 
and repartee,—-sallies of pointed mer- 
riment, grotesque remarks, acute ob- 
servations, original whimsies, nay, 
even profound reflections bordering 
upon the philosophical, intermingle 
with song, catch, and glee, till, through 
the illimitable range of laughter, from 
faint susurrus to indomitable gaflaw, 
the long glass-jingling table, with its 
central punch-bowl, is on a murmur 
or a roar ! 
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THE WIDOW’S NUPTIALS. 


UAL love sometimes de- —‘ Explain yourself,’ said his friend. 
clines after marriage; but, in —*‘ She is free !—Isabella is mine !” 
many instances, it is confirmed and A considerable time elapsed before 
established. Thisappearedtobethe Berthold could obtain any thing but 
case with Wilhelm and Isabella,when broken exclamations of rapture ; but 
eount Ruprecht, a friend of both, at length he discovered the cause of 
conceived a strong passion for the all this extacy, and he heard it with 
happy wife. Being entertained in mingled sensations. He felt deep re- 
the house during illness, and nursed gret for the untimely fate of Wilhelm, 
by the lady, the count confessed his thus suddenly torn from life and ha 
secret to her, and was desired to see piness; and he could not reflect ou: 
her no more. Count Berthold then out a pang on the agonies of the a- 
prevailed upon Ruprecht to accom- tached wife, bereaved of him who 
ny him to Italy, in the hope that a was her best supporter and guide. 
be absence from the object of his These thoughts also saddened, for a 
love would cure him of his unhallow- moment, the mind of Ruprecht ; but, 
ed passion. in spite of his better feelings, joy pre- 
hile Ruprecht was in the Mi- dominated, and he drew a vivid pic- 
lan theatre, he heard intelligence ture of the bliss which he should feel 
which put his soul in tumults, A when restored to the society of his 
person whom he met there, and who adored Isabella. Berthold had some 
was not aware of the interest whichhis misgivings on this subject. He knew 
tale excited, incidentally mentioned intimately the steadiness of her char- 
Isabella as an admired widow. It acter, andthe strength of her affec- 
was with extreme difficulty that the tion for her husband, and he doubted 
count could so check himself as to much whether she could ever feel a 
listen with apparent composure to the second attachment. However, the 
eircumstances which the gentleman attempt must be made, and compas- 
related. It appeared that, almost sionating the impatience and anxiety of 
immediately after the two friends had his friend, he hastened their arrange- 
left Manheim, Wilhelm also had been ments, and by break of day they were 
ealled away to the death-bed of an travelling rapidly homewards. As 
only and favourite sister, who resided they gradually approached the place 
in Ttaly ;—but there he did not ar- of their destination, the hopes of Ru- 
rive. How he had perished was not precht became less strong. All the 
ascertained ; but too certainly he was fears and timidity attendant on a true 
lost to his family. Isabella had now passion assailed him, and he so mag- 
been a widow nearly a year, but her nified the virtues of Isabella, and his 
grief was unabated. She lived in own unworthiness to possess such a 
total solitude, and devoted herself treasure, that, by the time they reach- 
entirely to the care of her blooming ed Manheim, he was in a state of 
boy. Almost stupified with this iu- despair. This was increased on find- 
telligence, it was with some difficulty ing that Isabella denied access to 
that Ruprecht made his way to his every one, and that their request to 
friend, who was on the other side of be permitted to pay their respects to 
the theatre. Berthold was surprised her was refused with a gentle firmness 
and alarmed at his agitated manner; which deprived them of every hope. 
buta motion from him, entreating The solicitations of Ruprecht, at first 
silence, was attended to, and they in- distantly respectful, gradually assum- 
stantly proceeded to their hotel. On ed the tone of ardent passion, the 
reaching their apartment, Ruprecht only effect of which was a command 
exclaimed, * She ismine! she is mine!’ from Isabella not to disturb her sor- 
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rows and embitter her existence by 
marks of an affection which she could 
not return, and to which she was re- 
solved never to listen. 

While these were the lady’s senti- 
ments, the devoted lover had no en- 
joyment but in nightly concealing 
himself in the garden of Isabella, and 
indulging in the secret delight of 
sometimes seeing her move and hear- 
ing her voice. His health was grad- 
ually declining, when at last accident 
befriended him: one night, the man- 
sion of his adored mistress was sud- 
denly involved in flames, and at the 
risk of his own life, he saved that of 
the son of Isabella : gratitude, conse- 

uently, obtained for him that sacri- 
fice which no other feeling could 
prompt. 

The meeting between Isabella 
and the count was affecting in the 
extreme. Her lively gratitude was 
equalled only by his joy at having 
been the means of preserving to her 
the sole consolation of her widowed 
heart. On examination, it was found 
that his arm, which was broken, was 
also dreadfully burned. The good 
Dr. Achenwahl looked very grave, 
ordered every application likely to 

ive relief, and remained with him. 

y night the fever rose to an alarm- 
ing height, and the wounded arm re- 
sumed such an appearance as con- 
vinced the worthy doctor that ampu- 
tation was necessary to save his life. 
This he communicated to Isabella 


and Berthold, and begged that the 
latter would prepare his friend to 
submit instantly to the operation. 
He was by no means sanguine that 
even this would save him ; but it was 


his only chance for life. Berthold 
repaired to the apartment of his friend 
leaving Isabella alone to indulge her 

rief. Her tears fell fast as she 
thought of what was likely to be the 
fate of the youthful and ardent count, 
drawn on him by his love for her ;— 
a passion which to him had produced 
only evil, and would probably end in 
death. After a short absence, Ber- 
thold returned. In hurried accents 
he told Isabella that his unhappy 
friend would not consent to the oper- 


ation, and that he entreated to see 
her. She hastened to him; and, at 
sight of his loved idol, his eyes, al- 
ready lighted by fever, shone witha 
double brilliancy, and the paleness of 
his cheek gave way to a hectic glow, 
She approached him, and gently tak. 
ing his burning hand in hers, said, in 
a tremulous voice, * Ah! count, do 
Ww refuse to preserve your life? 

ou wish, then, to pierce me with 
grief, to embitter my future days, to 
poison the happiness I feel at the 
preservation of my child, by the re- 
collection that it was purchased by 
the life of adear friend.’ The count 
looked on her, but spoke not. _Isa- 
bella covered her face with her hands, 
and wept bitterly. At length she re- 
sumed her entreaties, but in a voice 
broken with sobs. ‘ Must I then im- 
plore you in vain ? will you not deign 
to listen to my entreaties ? ah ! count, 
will you add to my afflictions ?— 
‘Isabella,’ replied Ruprecht, ‘I feel 
that my last hour is fast approaching, 
and I hail it with joy. That I have 
loved you, you know ; but how loved, 
your gentle heart and mild nature 
can never comprehend. Since I may 
not live for you, at least deny me not 
the happiness of dying for you.’ Her 
agitation increased : she trembled, 
and endeavoured to speak, but the 
words died away on her pale lips. 
At length, by a violent effort, she 
subdued, in part, her emotion, and 
said in faltering accents, ‘ No, count, 
you must not die—you must live for 
me.’—and rushed from the apart- 
ment. But, although Isabella depriv- 
ed him of her presence, she could 
not take from him the sweet hope 
which had sprung up in his heart. 
Life now became dear to him, and, 
with unshrinking fortitude and an 
unaltered countenance, he submitted 
to the painful operation, aud a few 
weeks saw him restored to tranquil- 
lity and strength. In proportion, 
however, as his health improved, 
that of Isabella declined, Hers was 
a heart which could love but once, 
In yielding to the count, she made 
a sacrifice, to gratitude ; and that it 
was a sacrifice, her pale cheek and 
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languid step plainly testified. With 
true generosity, however, she endeay- 
oured to conceal her extreme reluc- 
tance to their union, and did not op- 
pose the preparations for the mar- 
riage, which, with all the ardour of a 
lover, the count hurried on. Her 
ebvious indisposition she attributed 
to the agony she had so lately endur- 
ed, and she even forced a faint smile 
when he drew vivid pictures of the 
happiness which awaited them. The 
time fixed for their union was ap- 
proaching, and yet, strange to say, 
the count was not happy. He was 
at times wildly gay, but these feel- 
ings were often succeeded by fits of 
gloomy abstraction, during which he 
shunned all converse, and, burying 
himself in the neighbouring forest, 
would spend days in its dark recesses, 
Berthold at length drew from him his 
secret. He acknowledged that the 
most gloomy forebodings filled his 
mind. He felt that he had erred— 
he knew that he had merited and 
must receive punishment—he feared 
toinvolve the innocent Isabella in 
his sufferings, and yet he could not 
resolve to resign her. He was haunt- 
ed continually by a dread of some 
disaster, of some fatal event which 
would snatch her from him. The few 
days preceding that fixed for the 
marriage were passed by the count 
in indescribable misery ; but on the 
morning of the nuptial day he had 
disappeared. Isabella dreading every 
moment some fatal intelligence, sat 
the image of consternation—while 
Berthold, after dispatching people in 
every direction, hurried to the forest, 
and in one of its most savage spots 
found the object of their search in a 
state of mind bordering on distrac- 
tion, as his diseased imagination rep- 
resented to him that the period of his 
punishment was now arrived. With 
great difficulty did Berthold prevail 
on him to return to the house, where 
the joyful exclamation of Isabella on 
seeing him dissipated his fears, and 
in another hour she was saluted a 
bride. 

Isabella’s second marriage was not 
so happy asthe former union. Mel- 
28 ATHENEUM, vox. 6, 2d series. 
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ancholy sometimes intruded upon her, 
and her occasional gaiety seemed to 
be forced.. The two counts amused 
her with the varieties of a tour, which, 
however, had little effect—‘How 
glad I am,’ said Isabella, as the par- 
ty left Zurich, ‘to leave that dismal 
town! The gloomy stillness which 
reigns over it is quite appalling. The 
place appears once to have enjoyed 
some splendor, the recollection of 
which must embitter its present deso- 
lation.” A deep sigh followed these 
words, ‘Is it not possible,’ said Ru- 
precht, ‘ that other sources of happi- 
ness may arise to replace those which 
have been lost ?}—‘ You are right, 
my love,’ replied Isabella, looking 
kindly on him ; ‘you are right. New 
blessings -nay be granted to the un- 
happy. It would be criminal in them 
to shut their hearts to every joy, be- 
cause the idol they worshipped, per- 
haps too fondly, is taken from them. 
I feel this now, and you, perhaps, at 
no distant period may be doomed to 
feel it also.’—‘ Speak not thus, my 
Isabella, I implore you ; oh, rack not 
my heart with such dismal forebod- 
ings! Iknow I have not deserved 
your love, yet I live only in the hope 
of seeing happiness beam again in 
those mild eyes.’—‘ Yes, yes,’ repli- 
ed Isabella, ‘doubt not that I shall 
again smile gaily ;’ but, even while 
she spoke, her eyes were filled with 
tears, and, anxious to conceal her 
emotion, she complained of the 
bright sunshine, and drew her veil 
over her face, nor did she raise it 
until they reached their destination 
for the night, when, pleading fatigue, 
she immediately retired to her cham- 
ber. Depressed, in consequence of 
the foregving conversation, restless 
and unhappy, Ruprecht left the au- 
berge, and wandered out alone, 
He was followed by Berthold, who 
found him stretched on the turf be- 
neath a spreading oak, and gazing at 
the spangled firmament. ‘ What, not 
happy yet ? exclaimed Berthold; 
‘ whence this dejection? How comes 
it, that, possessed as you now are 
of the blessing you so earnestly cov- 
eted, you are still desponding, stil 
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miserable ?—‘ Do not,’ replied Ru- 
precht, ‘ imagine me insensible to my 
happiness. Ah! how far would that 
supposition be from the truth! No! 
Isabella is a thousand times more 
dear to me than ever. I live but 
in her presence, and would will- 
ingly shed my blood to spare her a 
single sigh; but the very excess of 
my attachment forms my misery. I 
feel as if I were about to lose her— 
an indistinct presentiment of evil 
continually haunts me. I never pass 
neat a precipice, without dreading 
that she is to fall over it. I never 
contemplate a mountain torrent, 
without fancying that 1 see her strug- 
gling against its violence. Nay, do 
not attempt to argue with me. I 
feel that this fatal journey is to con- 
summate my misery, and remon- 
strance and consolation will be alike 
unavailing.’ A kind request from 


Isabella, who now approached, that 
he would no longer expose himself 
to the night air, had more effect in 
removing his dejection, than all the 


endeavours of his friend; and ina 
more cheerful frame of mind, he re- 
turned to the house,” 

When the party reached the Al- 
pine convent of St. Bernard, Isabel- 
la was still depressed. She and 
her friends were conducted to the 
refectory, where they were received 
with warm hospitality by the vener- 
able prior. She could with difficul- 
ty persuade herself that she was re- 
ally an inhabitant of that dwelling, 
which, like the ark of the deluge, is 
devoted to the preservation of hu- 
mano life. Several of the brother- 
hood now entered, and hastened to 
offer every assistance to the travel- 
lers. The night had closed in, and 
the flickering lamp, suspended from 
the roof of the apartment, threw a 
softened shade on the countenances 
of the benevolent monks, who busi- 
ed themselves in heaping piles of 
wood on the hearth. One of them 
took the sleeping Albert from the 
arms of his mother, and laid him 
gently on a pallet at his side, while 
a large dog stretched himself close 
by the child, as if to guard its 
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slumbers. Refreshments were now 
placed before the travellers, and 
after they had partaken of them, the 
whole party arranged themselves 
round the blazing hearth. Although 
these benevolent men had long since 
left the busy scenes of life, they yer 
retained a lively interest in the 
transactions of the period, and they 
listened with eagerness to the infor. 
mation which their guests willingly 
imparted ; in return, the prior gave 
them a brief account of the first foun. 
der of this noble establishment, its 
revenues, and many other particu. 
lars connected with it. The good 
prior’s bearers became deeply inter. 
ested, when he went on to describe 
their mode of life, and the perils they 
so frequently encountered. ‘One 
stormy evening in winter,’ said be, 
‘as we were about to retire to rest, 
we fancied that faint cries mingled 
with the howlings of the blast. The 
alarm was instantly given, the broth- 
erhood assembled, and several of us, 
accompanied by myself and our faith 
ful dogs, sallied forth. But the cries 
had ceased, and no traces of the suf- 
ferers could be found. Suddenly 
one of the dogs bounded forward, 
howled fearfully, and began to dig 
the snow with his feet. We then 
knew that some human being lay 
buried. We hurried on, and, guided 
by the moans of the dog, soon arrit- 
ed at the fatal spot. We set our 
selves instantly to work. A moment 
lost might render unavailing all our 
efforts, and in breathless anxiety we 
removed the masses of snow. Noth 
ing was to be seen, and we were 
about to discontinue our operations 
and leave the spot, when the dog re 
doubled his howlings, and endeavor- 
ed again to tear up the snow, We 
persevered yet longer, and in a short 
time discovered the body of the un 
fortunate traveller. He was borne 
quickly into the convent, and, a slight 
pulsation being perceptible, means 
were used for his recovery. After 
lapse of some hours, he opened his 
eyes, and gazed once around him. I 
supported him in my arms,—he look- 
ed up as if about to speak to me. 
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His pale lips moved as if in prayer. 
‘My wife, my child,’ were the only 
words I caught, and turning his face 
from me, he breathed his last. Yes, 
he expired on that pallet on which 
the child is now reposing, and we 
lament over him as if he had been 
our brother, for there was something 
in the expression of his noble coun- 
tenance which won all our hearts.’ 
— Too surely,’ said Isabella, ‘ too 
surely, the loss of the husband and 
fither would be wept with bitter tears. 
Knew you whence he came ?’—‘ Of 
his name and country,’ replied the 
prior,‘I am ignorant. There were 
no papers or letters on his person to 
afford any clue to his history. His 
guide we supposed to have also per- 
ished, for no trace of him has ever 
been discovered.’ ‘The great bell of 
the convent now tolled, and the ven- 
erable prior, courteously intimating 
that it was time to retire, conducted 
bis guests to their separate dormi- 
tories, and left them to their re- 
pose. On meeting her friends at 
the morning repast, the pale counte- 
nance and heavy eyes of Isabella 
were instantly observed. ‘Our keen 
mountain breezes have stolen the 
color from your lady’s cheek,’ said 
the good prior. ‘They have indeed 
robbed her of all her, bloom,’ replied 
Ruprecht ; ‘but I trust the warm 
gales of the south will restore it’— 
‘Yes, yes,’ said Isabella, ‘1 am sure 
I shall soon be better..—* You must 
test here awhile,’ rejoined the prior; 
‘your strength is evidently impaired 
by your long journey. But see, the 
sun has burst forth in glowing bril- 
liancy. Follow me, and I will show 
you the wonders of this region.’ Isa- 
bella, leaning on her husband’s arm, 
and holding her son by the hand, 
followed the steps of the prior and 
of Berthold, until they came to a 
building, through whose grated win- 
dows the breeze rushed wildly. It 
was the receptacle of the dead, where, 
by the chill purity of the atmosphere, 
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are preserved, in undecaying fresh- 
ness, the bodies of those unfortunate 
individuals who, from time to time, 
have been dug from amongst the 
snow. They entered, but started 
back with horror as their eyes fel! 
on the ghastly countenances, ranged 
upright, side by side, in mournful 
silence. Features, forms, unchang- 
ed—the lips half parted, they ap- 
peared like marble statues just burst- 
ing into life.—* Nay, fear not this si- 
lent company,’ said the prior to Isa- 
bella, who, horror-struck, was turn- 
ing to leave the scene. “ Look 
once on the subject of my tale last 
night. His calm smile still lingers 
there.’ Isabella glanced around, and 
then a shriek, long and wild, broke 
from her ashy lips. The child quit- 
ted her hand, and, running to the 
figure with outstretched arms, clasp- 
ed its knees, crying out, ‘ Ah! why 
do you stay in this eold place, father, 
and not come home? Come away 
with us.’ Isabella rushed forward, 
and the body, moved by Albert from 
its support, bent towards her. She 
opened her arms, and wife, husband, 
and child, were hurled to the earth. 
Fixed, immovable as the dead around 
him, Ruprecht gazed on the scene. 
The prior and Berthold raised the 
unfortunate Isabella, who burst from 
their grasp, and, throwing herself on 
her knees beside Wilhelm, wildly 
kissed his marble forehead and icy 
lips; then clasping her arms around 
him, she cried out, ‘Forgive me, 
dearest and only beloved, forgive 
me, I loved him not. No—no— 
never—it was gratitude alone—grat- 
itude for the preservation of my 
child, whose dearest claim on miy 
heart was, that he was your child 
also. Will you not forgive your Isa- 
bella? What! Not one little word?’ 
—Then, as if from the depths of a 
broken heart, there came one long 
fearful cry ; and the dead lay upon 
the dead.” 
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A WATERY GRAVE. 


** And I have loved thee, Ocean !”—Brron. 


Waex this frail form returns to dust, 
As very soon, I ween, it must, 
Consign it to the deep, deep sea, 
And wear no sable weeds for me ! 


Oh ! lay me not in earth to sleep— 
There I could never rest— 

Give, give my ashes to the deep, 
It is my last request ! 


Ye creatures of the pathless deep, 
My heart is yours—the bauble keep— 
with it as you will, 
I little reck where it may lie, 
So that from man’s unhallow’d eye 
It may be sacred still. 


For I have curb’d with jealoys care 
The feelings strong that struggle there, 
Because I ill could brook 


That the cold crowd, whose breasts of steel 


Have never felt—as I can feel— 
Should on its secrets look. 


Lonely I feel amidst the crowd— 
Lonely my grave shall be, 

When I am wrapp’d in my weedy shroud, 
Under thy waves, oh Sea! 


My young eyes open’d on thy face 

hen first they saw the light ; 

And thou shalt be my resting place 
When they are closed in night. 


I sometimes think—I know not what 
Can make a thought so wild— 
In some existence, now forgot, 
I must have been thy child—~ 
And ’tis from thee that I inherit 
This l restl of spirit. 





For when I watch thy waters roll, 
And listen to their roar, 

Their mingled murmur greets my soul 
Like sounds well known before. 


As music we were wont to love 
In days of bliss gone by, 
In after years the soul can move 
Almost to agony, 
And make it longing, lingering, cast 
A yearning look upon the past— 


So does thy hollow voice awake 
Feelings that all my being shake ; 
And when its murmuring sound I hark, 
Oh! I can scarce forbear 
From plunging in thy waters dark, 
To seek for comfort there. 
” * * * 
Yon ship that ploughs her way 
Over the waters green, 
Leaves not a trace to say 
Where she hath been. 


So doth the sweetest flower, 
When it hath bloom’d its hour, 
Yield up its fragrance to the wind, 
And leave no vestiges behind. 


And so would I, when I am not, 
Lay down in peace, and be forgot— 
A salt wave for a winding-sheet— 
The winds to how! my dirge ; 
And.-all the tears that flow for me 
Wept by the sounding surge. 


Then lay me not in earth to sleep— 
There I could never rest ; 

Give—give my ashes to the deep— 
It is my last request. 





ELIJAH’S INTERVIEW WITH GOD. 


On Horeb’s rock the Prophet stood : 
The Lord before him past. 

A hurricane in angry mood 
Swept by him strong and fast. 

The forests fell before its force, 

The rocks were shiver’d in its course ; 
God was not in the blast. 

*T was but the whirlwind of His breath 

Announcing danger, wreck, and death. 


It ceased. The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came muffling up the sun ; 

When through mountains deep and loud 
se frighte : thunder’d on. 

The frighte le sprang in air, 

The wolf tap ieeatting trom his lair ; 
God was not in the stun. 

*T was but the rolling of His car, 

The trampling of His steeds from far. 


*T was still again, and Nature stood 
And calm’d her ruffied frame : 

When swift from Heaven a fiery flood 
To earth devouring came. 

Down to his depths the ocean fled, 

The sickening sun look’d wan and deal; 
Yet God fill’d not the flame. 

*T was but the terrors of His eye 

That lighten’d through the troubled sky 


At last a voice all still and small 
Rose sweetly on the ear, 

Yet rose so clear and shrill, that al! 
In Heaven and earth might hear. 

It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 

It spoke as angels speak above, 
And God himself was here. 

For, oh, it was a Father’s voice, 

That bade His trembling world rejoice 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


OT amore beautiful vale ever 

inspired pastoral poet in Arca- 
dia, nor did Sicilian shepherds of old 
ever pipe to each other for prize of 
oaten reed, in a lovelier nook, than 
where yonder cottage stands, shaded, 
but scarcely sheltered, by afew birch- 
trees. It is in truth not a cottage — 
but a Shieling of turf, part of the 
knoll adhering to the side of the 
mountain. Not another dwelling— 
even as small as itself—within a 
mile in any direction. Those goats, 
that seem to walk where there is no 
footing, along the side of the cliff, 
go of themselves to be milked at 
evening, to a house beyond the hill, 
without any barking dog to set them 
home. There are many foot-paths, 
but all of sheep, except one leading 
through the coppice-wood to the dis- 
tant kirk. The angler seldom dis- 
turbs those shallows, and the heron 


has them to himself, watching often 
with motionless neck all day long. 
Yet the Shieling is inhabited, and 
has been so by the same person for 
agood many years. You might look 
at it for hours, and yet see no one so 


much as moving to the door. But 
a little smoke hovers over it—faint 
as mist—and nothing else tells with- 
in is life. 

It is inhabited by a widow, who 
once was the happiest of wives, and 
lived far down the glen, where it is 
richly cultivated, in a house astir 
with many children. It so happened, 
that in the course of nature, without 
any extraordinary bereavements, she 
outlived all the huousehold, except 
one, on whom fell the saddest afflic- 
tion that can befal a human being— 
the utter loss of reason. For some 
years after the death of her husband, 
and all other children, this son was 
her support; and there was no oc- 
casion to pity them in their poverty, 
where all were poor. Her natural 
cheerfulness never forsook her; and 
although fallen back in the world, 
and obliged in her age to live with- 


out many comforts she once had 
known, yet all the past gradually was 
softened into peace, and the widow 
and Mr son were in that’shieling as 
happy as any family in the parish. 
He worked at all kinds of work with- 
out, and she sat spinning from morn- 
ing to night within—a constant oc- 
cupation, soothing to one before 
whose mind past times might other- 
wise have come too often, and that 
creates contentment by its undisturb- 
ed sameness and visible progression. 
If not always at meals, the widow 
saw her son for an hour or two every 
night, and throughout the whole 
Sabbath-day. They slept too under 
one roof; and she liked the stormy 
weather when the rains were on— 
for then he found some ingenious 
employment within the shieling, or 
cheered her with some book lent by 
a friend, or with the lively or plain- 
tive music of his native hills. Some- 
times in her gratitude, she said that 
she was happier now than when she 
had so many other causes to be so; 
and when occasionally an acquaint- 
ance dropt in upon her solitude, her 
face welcomed every one with a smile 
that spoke of more than resignation ; 
nor was she averse to partake the 
sociality of the other huts, and sat 
sedate among youthful merriment, 
when summer or winter festival came 
round, and poverty rejoiced in the 
riches of content and innocence. 
But her trials, great as they had 
been, were not yet over; for this 
her only son was laid prostrate by 
fever; and when it left his body, he 
survived hopelessly stricken in mind. 
His eyes, so clear and iute!ligent, 
were now fixed in idiocy, or rolled 
about unobservant of all objects liv- 
ing or dead. To him all weather 
seemed the same—and if suff-red, 
he would have lain down like a crea- 
ture void of understanding, in rain or 
on snow, nor been able to find his 
way back for many paces from the 
hut. As all thought and feeling had 
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left him, so had speech—all but a 
moaning as of pain or woe, which 
none but a mother could bear to hear 
without shuddering,—but she heard 
it during night as well as day, and 
only sometimes lifted up her eyes as 
in prayer to God. An offer was 
made to send him to a place“vhere 
the afflicted were taken care of; but 
she beseeched charity for the first time 
—such alms as would enable her, 
along with the earnings of her wheel, 
to keep her son in the shieling; and 
the means were given her from many 
quarters to do so decently, and with 
all the comforts that other eyes ob- 
served, but of which the poor object 
himself was insensible and uncon- 
scious. Thenceforth, it may almost 
be said, she never more saw the sun, 
nor heard the torrents roar. She 
went not to the kirk, but kept her 
Sabbath where the paralytic lay— 
and there she sung the lonely psalm, 
and said the lonely prayer, unheard 
in Heaven, as many despairing spirits 
would have thought,—but it was not 
so—for in two years there came a 
meaning to his eyes, and he found a 
few words of imperfect speech, among 
which was that of “ Mother.” Oh! 
hew her heart burned within her, to 
‘know that her face was at last recog- 
nized ! To feel that her kiss was re- 
turned, and to see the first tear that 
trickled from eyes that so long had 
ceased to weep! Day after day, the 
darkness that covered his brain grew 
less and less deep—to her, that be- 
wilderment gave the blessedness of 
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hope ; for her son now knew that he 
had an immortal soul, and one oven- 
ing, joined faintly and feebly, and 
erringly in prayer. For weeks after- 
wards he remembered only events 
and scenes long past and distant— 
and believed that his father, and all 
his brothers and sisters, were yet 
alive. He called upon them by their 
names to come und kiss him—on 
them, who had all along been buried 
in the dust. But his soul struggled 
itself into reason and remembrance 
—and he at last said, “ Mother ! did 
some accident befal me yesterday at 
my work down the glen ?—I feel 
weak, and about to die!” The sha- 
dows of death were indeed around 
him—but he lived to be told much 
of what had happened—and rendered 
up a perfectly unclouded spirit into 
the mercy of his Saviour. His mo- 
ther felt that all her pravers had been 
granted in that one boon—and when 
the coffin was borne away from the 
shieling, she remained in it witha 
friend, assured that in this world there 
could for her be no more grief. And 
there in that same shieling, now that 
years have gone by, she still lingers, 
visited as often as she wishes by her 
poor neighbours—for to the poor sor- 
row is a sacred thing—who, by turns, 
send one of their daughters to stay with 
her, and cheer a life that cannot be 
long, but that, end when it may, will 
be laid down without one impious 
misgiving, and in the humility {of a 
Christian’s faith. 





‘PRAVELS IN THE SUBTERRANEOUS REGIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE RUSSIAN.* 


a pD?® you imagiue it possible, then, 

Fadeeovich, that our planet is 
inhabited beneath its surface?” “ That 
no one has yet ascertained,” replied 
he, “for our philosophers chiefly di- 
rect their attention to more distant 


objects. They endeavour to map 
out the regions of the moon, but do 
not examine the earth beneath their 
feet.” “ And no wonder, then, that 
they so frequently stumble. It is 
strange,” continued he, “that we 





* This 


specimen of Russian publication will not, we trust be unacceptable, as it is not only @ 


novelty, and affords a favourable idea of the talents cultivated in a country of whose literature 
ee know very little, but is in itself. lively and agreeable production, not unlike Lucian’s true 
istory. , 
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have not yet succeeded in completely 
describing the face of our globe; or 
formed a complete catalogue of all its 
productions, whether useful or nox- 
ious to man; or made ourselves ac- 
quainted with all the various species 
of animated creatures that inhabit its 
surface, its waters, and its atmos- 
phere. We are even ignorant of all 
the varieties of the human race, and 
yet strive to explore other planets, 
while we remain so imperfectly ac- 
quainted with our own. From the 
times of the ancient seers of Egypt 
to the present hour, all philosophers 
have lost themselves in this labyrinth, 
attempting to search into that which 
is in its nature inscrutable. Pride 
has ever impelled us to attempt to 
penetrate the mysteries of creation, 
although concealed from us by an 
impenetrable veil. But can we put 
any confidence in the pretended dis- 
coveries of philosophers, when each 
maintains a contrary theory? Thales, 
following the Egyptians, imagined 
water to be the original element. 
Zeno, on the other hand, maintained 
that it was fire. Burnet, Newton, 
Buffon, Hutton, and others, have 
brought forward equally fanciful 
speculations. At length, Saussure and 
Werner, rejecting hypothesis, ex- 
amined the superficies—the rind, if I 
may so express myself—of the globe 
which we inhabit. A few hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth, 
and as many above it,—that is the 
real extent and boundary of our 
boasted knowledge, of all our endea- 
vours to become acquainted with the 
nature of our own planet !” “ Never- 
theless, conjecture, founded on pro- 
bability, may enable us to divine 
much.” “One thing is more than 
probable, namely, that reasoning 
merely from conjecture, men con- 
tinually fall into the grossest errors, 
both in moral and physical research- 
€s; we ought to be cautious, there- 
fore, how we attempt to approach 
the boundaries of what is merely 
possible. Abstract knowledge ought 
to be founded upon experiment, and 


this again ought to be aided by the 
former.” 

Here our conversation broke off, 
for we were walking at the time in 
Nevsky Prospect,* and were obliged 
to separate ; but two days afterwards 
I received a packet from my friend, 
containing an old manuscript, which 
he informed me he had purchased of 
a dealer in old books at Moscow, and 
had sent to me that I might gratify 
my curiosity respecting the inner re- 
gions of our globe. I immediately 
sat down to peruse this singular nar- 
rative, regretting that it was but a 
fragment, several leaves having been 
torn away, both at the beginning and 
end. 

“ We were driven by the storm as 
far as Nova Zembla, when the wind 
having abated, the captain sent me 
ashore for the purpose of discovering 
whether there was any fresh water 
near the coast, Accordingly, accom- 
panied by two of the crew, I ascend- 
ed a hill, in order better to recon- 
noitre the surrounding country ; when 
at the foot of a rocky cliff I perceiv- 
ed an opening like the mouth ofa 
cavern, which I and one of the sailors: 
entered, in the hope of finding a 
spring. I had proceeded but a few 
yards when I fell through a hole in 
the ground. Stunned with the fall, 
and stupefied with terror, it was some 
time ere I recovered my senses ; 
when I did, I felt something stirriug 
close to me, which I soon found to 
be my companion. On my loeking 
up, to see whether I could perceive 
the aperture through which we had 
so precipitately descended, Michael 
to my great astonishment, informed 
me that there was little chance of 
our making our escape from this dis- 
mal region; for he judged we must 
have been several hours falling, he 
having retained his senses the whole 
while, so that he was able to judge 
pretty well of the duration of our 
downward flight. I could not com- 
prehend this, especially as 1 found 
that 1 had got no broken bones, which 
I attributed to our having lighted on 





* A street in St. Petersburg. 
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a bed.of particularly soft sand. What 
was now to be done? Fortunately, 
Michael happened to have a tinder- 
box and piece of candle iu his pocket; 
having, therefore, soon furnished our- 
selves with a light, we were greatly 
surprised to find ourselves in a vast 
space, to which we could distinguish 
no boundary, either above or around 
us. The ground was covered with 
grass and shrubs of a white colour,* 
and at a few paces distant we perceiv- 
ed a stream of clear water. Having 
quenched our thirst, and likewise 
satisfied our hunger with several 
kinds of fruit, which we saw growing 
in this subterraneous region, and 
which we found to be exceedingly 
palatable, we collected some dry 
twigs, that we kindled to serve us 
as torches, for which we found them 
an admirable substitute, as they emit- 
ted a very clear flame. Being thus 
enabled to distinguish the surround- 
ing objects to a a distance, 
we proceeded along the bank of the 
stream, when after advancing for 
some time, we perceived several 
strange animals, whom we soon 
found to be inhabitants of this ex- 
traordinary territory. Their ap- 
pearance was so monstrous and hid- 
eous, that, accustomed as we had 
been to the sight of savages in the 
course of our voyages, we were quite 
startled at these disgusting-looking 
beings. They had enormous bodies 
and paunches, exceedingly small and 
short limbs, and diminutive heads, so 
that they looked not much unlike 
huge spiders walking upright. On 
seeing our lights, they immediately 
set up so horrible a cry, that we 
should certainly have taken to 
flight, had we not reflected that soon- 
er or later we must encounter these 
monsters. Determined, therefore, to 
do so at once—more particularly as 
we saw that they were equally fright- 
ened at us, retreating into holes in 
the ground—we continued to ad- 
vance, I having first drawn my cut- 
lass. At length we came up to one 
of the natives, who was less timid 
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than his companions, when, to our 
great astonishment, he addressed us 
in Turkish, with a mixture of Spanish 
and Italian; so that having been 
both in the East and West of Europe, 
I could comprehend him tolerably 
well. His first questions were as to 
whence we came, and for what pur- 
pose, and what was that strange sub- 
stance we bore with us (pointing to 
the flame of our torches,) the ap- 
pearance of which was intolerable to 
him. I made him comprehend as 
well as I could that we called our- 
selves men,—a race of beings inhabit- 
ing the surface of the globe ; that we 
had accidentally fallen into this 
nether region, and that what was so 
disagreeable to him was absolutely 
indispensable to us, as without it we 
could not possibly find our way. I 
then, in my turn, put several ques- 
tions to him, upon which he replied, 
in a voice that seemed to proceed 
from his stomach,—“ What you say 
is exceedingly strange, for we have 
no idea that there are are any beings 
above us, on what you term the sur- 
face of the earth. We now of no 
other country than this, which we 
call Ignorantia, and ourselves Igao- 
rantians. Neither do we know the 
use of what you call light ; yet, al 
though our eyes are exceedingly 
small,”—in fact, they were hardly 
discernible,—“ they enable us to see 
as much as we have occasion to do, 
which is to find out our food, Igno- 
rantia is, as you perceive, a delight- 
ful place, abounding with various 
fruits and shrubs; for Nature has 
been singularly bountiful towards us, 
supplying us, with all that is neces- 
sary to fill our bellies,—and that is 
the great object of existence. But 
do me the favour to Kill that ugly 
light, for we cannot endure to look 
on it ; and in the mean time I will 
go into our city, and quiet the ap- 
prehensions of the inhabitants on 
your account.” 

We accordingly extinguished our 
torches, knowing that if we would be 
tolerated in any country we must 





* Captain Parry, in his first voy 


, informs us that he met with cresses in the Polar re- 


gions, which, owing to the want of light, were of a white hue. 
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comply with the customs and preju- 
dices of its inhabitants, however ab- 
surd. Being now in total darkness, 
we were in a short time surrounded 
by many Ignorantians, who began to 
put to us a number of strange ques- 
tions. “Are there any women in 
the country you come from?” in- 
quired a female voice.. “ Yes, and 
very beautiful ones,” “ But are they 
virtuous ? are they faithful to their 
husbands ¢” exclaimed another Igno- 
rantian, whom I judged to be ad- 
vanced in years. I attempted to de- 
scribe the charms and perfections of 
our women, in the best manner I 
could ; and for that purpose employ- 
ing such illustrations as seemed most 
consonant to their ideas and capaci- 
ties, replied that they were soft as 
water, beautiful as darkness, and as 
delightful as food is to the palate. 
“And are your women fond of 
dress ?? “No more,” replied I, 
“than propriety and modesty re- 
quires :”” for I was willing to give as 
favourable an idea as possible of our 
ladies, and fancied, besides, that they 
either could not see, or would not 
understand the meaning of the blush 
that this little deviation from strict 
veracity called up into my face. For, 
like the ostrich when it hides its 
head beneath its wings, I imagined 
that because I could not see myself, 
others could not see me; or rather, 
like a professed liar, I thought as no 
one could convict me of falsehood, I 
was privileged to utter what untruths 
Ipleased. “ Then you men are much 
more fortunate than we,” exclaimed 
a gruff, peevish voice, “ for our wives 
seem to think of nothing but how to 
set themselves off to most advantage.” 
Michael, who had all this while been 
silent, and held me fast by the tail of 
my coat, now said to me, “ I cannot 
conceive how you can endure to talk 
to these creatures: my only conso- 
lation here, is that at least we shall 
not die of hunger; for to judge of 
them by the size of their bellies there 
must surely be plenty of eating and 
drinking in this place. Inquire if 
they have any good liquor of any 
kind ; for I want something to cheer 
29 ATHENEUM, VOL. 6, 2d series. 


me.” Scarcely had I explained to 
them my companion’s wish, when 
the females, who had been pleased 
by some compliments I had taken 
care to bestow upon them, brought 
several baskets of fruit, and a large 
earthen vessel filled with a strong 
liquor very much resembling rum. 
This, I understood, was prepared 
from a certain shrub, and constituted 
the chief luxury and enjoyment of 
the Ignorantians, Michael found this 
beverage so agreeable, that after he 
had taken a few draughts, he swore 
that the Ignorantians were an exceed- 
ingly wise people, as they placed all 
their happiness in eating and drink- 
ing. And soon afterwards, to prove 
his own good sense, lay down on 
the ground to sleep, saying it was 
the wisest thing a man could do in 
the dark ; for then he would be sure 
not to stumble and break his neck. © 

The Ignorantian to whom I had 
first spoken now returned, and in- 
formed me that it had beep deter- 
mined by the citizens that wé should 
be quartered upon him, at the public 
expense, till such time as we should 
be capable of maintaining ourselves. 
“ This kindness,” said I, “ gives me 
a very favourable idea of your civi- 
lization.” “ What do you mean,” in- 
quired he, “ by civilization ?” “ Arts, 
literature, sciences, laws.” My host, 
however, did not comprehend me, 
butasked me to explain; which when, 
after great difficulty, I had succeed- 
ed in doing, all the by-standers burst 
into a loud laugh; and my host in- 
formed me that the only art known 
in Ignorantia was that of eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, or of talking 
of them, or of the weather, their 
women, &c.; and that their utmost 
degree of science consisted in playing 
with certain marks at a game called 
even or odd. “ Still,” observed I, 
your dress requires some degree of 
art.” “Not much,” was the reply; 
“for, as you see, our women adorn 
themselves with pieces of tortoise- 
shell, owl’s feathers, bat’s wings, bits 
of different coloured stones, and such 
articles, The chief art required is 
in shifting these from one part to 
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another, and in loading themselves 
with as many as possible.” This 
then, thought I, is almost tout comme 
chez nous. 

I shall not attempt to record very 
minutely all the particifars of my 
three months’ abode in [gnorantia, as 
it may easily be conceived what kind 
of a life I spent among a people en- 
tirely destitute of all culture or infor- 
mation, whose sole enjoyment con- 
sisted in cramming themselves with 
the productions of the earth, which 
they gathered without toil. Michael, 
however was so well satisfied with 
his present condition, that he would 
never have quitted the country, had 
not a singular occurrence occasioned 
our departure. As he fortunately 
happened to have an axe with him, 
I had persuaded him to hollow out 
the trunk of a large tree, into the 

"form of aboat. This he did at some 
distance from the town, where we 
worked by fire-light, unmolested by 
any he natives. As soon as the 
vessel was completed, we launched 
it on the stream, to the great astonish- 
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ment of the Ignorantians, who could 
not comprehend how we could possi- 
bly support ourselves on the water, 
The force of the current was such, 
that we could neither steer nor stop 
our vessel; both our oars were sud- 
denly broken, our torch extinguished, 
and ourselves precipitated downa 
waterfall. We now thought that we 
had finished not only our voyage, 
but our lives,—when, having some- 
what recovered from the violent 
shock, we found ourselves, to our 
great surprise, lying on the bank of 
a wide river, in a meadow, the ver. 
dure of which seemed truly delightful 
to our sight; for a kind of twilight 
like that of the dawn of day enabled 
us to distinguish the surrounding ob- 
jects tolerably distinctly. Thankful 
for our escape, and rejoiced to find 
ourselves in a region where we could 
again enjoy some degree of light, we 
ascended an eminence, from which 
we descried a village formed of dwell- 
ings resembling the wig-wams of the 
savages of North America.” 
(No. IL. in our next.) 
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BeAcTr UL by nature is Inch- 
Cruin, with its bays, rocks, and 
woods, as any isle that hangs its sha- 
dow over the deeps ; but human sor- 
rows have steeped it in eternal 
gloom, and terribly is it haunted to 


every imagination. Here no wood- 
man’s hut peeps from the glade— 
here are not seen the branching ant- 
lers of the deer moving among the 
boughs that stir not—no place of 
peace is this where the world-wea- 
ried hermit sits penitent in his cell, 
and prepares his soul for Heaven. 
Its inhabitants are a woeful people, 
and all its various charms are hidden 
from their eyes, or seen in ghastly 
transfiguration. For here, beneath 
the yew-tree’s shade, sit moping, or 
roam about with rueful lamentation, 
the soul-distracted and the insane! 
Ay—these sweet and pleasant mur- 
murs break round a Lunatic Asy- 


lum! And the shadows that are 
now and then seen among the um- 
brage are laughing or weeping in the 
eclipse of reason, and may never 
know again aught of the real char- 
acter of this world, to which, exiled 
as they are from it, they are yet 
bound by the ties of a common na 
ture, that, although sorely deranged, 
are not wholly broken, and still sep- 
arate them by an awful depth of 
darkness from the beasts that perish! 

Thither, love, yielding reluctantly 
at last to despair, has consented that 
the object on which all its wise soli- 
citudes had for years been unavail- 
ingly bestowed both night and day, 
should be rowed over, perhaps at 
midnight, and when asleep, and left 
there with beings like itself, all dim- 
ly conscious of their doom, To ma- 
ny such the change may often bring 
little or no heed—for outward things 
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may have ceased to impress, and 
they may be living in their own rue- 
fal world, different from all that we 
hear or behold. To some it may 
seem that they have been spirited 
away to another state of existence,— 
beautiful, indeed, and fair to see, 
with all those lovely trees and sha- 
dows of trees,—but still a miserable, 
a most miserable place, without one 
face they ever saw before, and haunt- 
ed by glaring eyes that shoot forth 
fear, suspicion, and hatred. . Others, 
again, there are, who know well the 
misty head of Ben-Lomond, which, 
with joyful pleasure-parties set free 
from the city, they had in other 
years exultingly scaled, and looked 
down, perhaps, in a solemn pause of 
their youthful ecstacy, on the far-off 
and melancholy Inch-Cruin! Thank- 
fal are they for such a haven at last 
—for they are remote from the dis- 
turbance of the incomprehensible life 
that bewildered them, and from the 
pity of familiar faces, that was more 
than could be borne ! 

So let us float upon our oars be- 
hind the shadow of this rock, por ap- 
proach nearer the sacred retreat of 
misery! Let us not gaze too in- 
tently into the glades; for we might 
see some figure there who wished to 
be seen nevermore, and recognize in 
the hurrying shadow the living re- 
mains of a friend. How profound 
the hush! No sigh—no groan—no 
shriek—no voice—no tossing of arms 
—no restless chafing of feet! God 
in mercy has for a while calmed the 
congregation of the afflicted, and the 
Isle is overspread with a sweet Sab- 
bath-silence. What medicine for 
them like the breath of heaven—the 
dew—the sunshine—and the mur- 
mur of the wave! Nature herself is 
their kind physician, and sometimes 
not unfrequently brings them by her 
holy skill back to the world of clear 
intelligence and serene affection. 
They listen calmly to the blessed 
sound of the oar that brings a visit 
of friends—to sojourn with them for 
a day—or to take them away to an- 
other retirement, where they, in re- 
Stored reason, may sit around the 
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board, nor fear to meditate during 
the midnight watches on the dream, 
which, although dispelled, may in all 
its ghastliness return. 

Methinks I see sitting in his nar- 
row and low-roofed cell, careless of 
food, dress, sleep, or shelter alike, 
him who in the opulent mart of com- 
merce was one of the most opulent, 
and devoted heart and soul to show 
and magnificence. His house was 
like a palace with its pictured and 
mirror’d walls, and the nights wore 
away to dance, revelry and song. 
Fortune poured riches at his feet, 
which he had only to gather up ; 
and every enterprise in which he 
took part prospered beyond the 
reach of imagination. But all at 
once—as if lightning had struck the 
dome of his prosperity, and earth- 
quake let down its foundations, it 
sank, crackled, and disappeared— 
and the man of a million was a house- 
less and bankrupt beggar. In one 
day his proud face changed into the 
ghastly smiling of an idiot— he drag- 
ged his limbs in paralysis—and sla- 
vered out unmeaning words foreign 
to all the pursuits in which his active 
intellect had for many years been 
plunged. All his relations,—to whom 
it wag known he had never shown 
kindness,—were persons in humble 
condition. Ruined creditors we do 
not expect to be very pitiful, and 
people asked what was to become of 
him till he died. A poor creature, 
whom he had seduced and abandon- 
ed to want, but who had succeeded 
to a small property on the death of a 
distant relation, remembered her 
first, her only love, when all the rest 
of the world were willing to forget 
him; and she it was who had him 
conveyed thither, herself sitting in 
the boat with her arm round the un- 
conscious idiot, who now vegetates 
on the charity of her whom he be- 
trayed. For fificen years he has 
continued to exist in the same state, 
and you may pronounce his name on 
the busy Exchange of the city where 
he flourished and fell, and haply the 
person you speak to shall have en- 
tirely forgotten it, 
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The evils genius sometimes brings 
to its possessor have often been said 
and sung, perhaps with exaggeration, 
but not always without truth. It is 
found frequently apart from prudence 
and principle, and in a world consti- 
tuted like ours, how can it fail to 
reap a harvest of misery or death ? 
A fine genius, and even a high, had 
been bestowed on One who is now 
an inmate of that cottage-cell, peer- 
ing between these two rocks. « At 
College, he outstripped all his com- 
peers by powers equally versatile 
and profound,—the first both in in- 
tellect and in imagination. He was 
a poor man’s son—the only son of a 
working carpenter—and his father 
intended him for the church. But 
the youth soon felt that to him the 
trammels of a strict faith would be 
unbearable, and he lived on from 
year to year, uncertain what profes- 
sion to choose, Meanwhile his 
friends, all inferior to him in talents 
and acquirements, followed the plain, 
open, and beaten path, that leads 
sooner or later to respectability and 
independence. He was left alone in 
his genius, useless, although admir- 
ed,—while those who had looked in 
high hopes on his early career, be- 
gan to have their fears that they might 
never be realized. His first attempts 
to attract the notice of the public, 
although not absolute failures—for 
some of his compositions, both in 
prose and verse, were indeed beau- 
tiful—were not triumphantly success- 
ful, and he began to taste the bitter- 
ness of disappointed ambition. His 
wit and colloquial talents carried him 
into the society of the dissipated and 
the licentious, and before he was 
aware of the fact, he had got the 
character of all others the most hu- 
miliating, that of a man who knew 
not how to estimate his own worth, 
nor to preserve it from pollution, 
He found himself silently and gradu- 
ally excluded from the higher circle 
which he had once adorned, and 
sunk inextricably into a lower grade 
of social life. His whole habits be- 
came loose and irregular ; his studies 
were pursued but by fits and starts ; 
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his knowledge, instead of keeping 
pace with that of the times, became 
clouded and obscure, and even dimi- 
nished; his dress was meaner; his 
manners hurried, and reckless, and 
wild, and ere long he became a slave 
to drunkenness, and then to every 
low and degrading vice. 

His father died, it was said, of a 
broken heart, for to,him his son had 
been all in all, and the unhappy 
youth felt that the death lay at his 
door. At last, shunned by most— 
tolerated but by a few for the sake 
of other times—domiciled in the 
haunts of infamy—loaded with a heap 
of paltry debts, and pursued by the 
hounds of the law, the fear of a pri- 
son drove him mad, and his whole 
mind was utterly and hopelessly 
overthrown. A few of the friends 
of his boyhood raised a subscription 
in his behoof—and within the gloom 
of these woods he has been shrouded 
for many years, but not unvisited 
once or twice a summer by some 
one, who knew, loved, and admired 
him in the morning of that genius 
that long before its meridian bright- 
ness had been so fatally eclipsed. 

And can it be in cold and unim- 
passioned words like these that I 
thus speak of Thee and thy doom, 
thou Soul of fire, and once the bright- 
est of the free privileged by nature 
to walk along the moutain-ranges, 
and mix their spirits with the stars! 
Can it be that all thy glorious aspi- 
rations, by thyself forgotten, have no 
dwelling-place in the memory of one 
who loved thee so well, and had his 
deepest affection so profoundly re- 
turned! Thine was a heart once 
tremblingly alive to all the noblest 
and finest sympathies of our nature, 
and the humblest human sensibilities 
became beautiful when tinged by the 
light of thy imagination. Thy genius 
invested the most ordinary objects 
with a charm not their own; and the 
vision it created thy lips were elo- 
quent to disclose. | What although 
thy poor old father died, because by 
thy hand all his hopes were shivered, 
and for thy sake poverty stripped 
even the coverlet from his dying bed 
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yet I feel as if some dreadful des- 
tiny, rather than thy own crime, 
blinded thee to his fast decay, and 
closed thine ears in deafness to his 
peseeching prayer. Oh! charge not 
10 creatures such as we all the fearful 
consequences of our misconduct and 
evil ways! We break hearts we 
would die to heal—and hurry on,to- 
wards the grave those whom to save 
we would leap into the devouring 
fire! Many wondered in their an- 
ger that thou couldst be so callous to 
the old man’s grief—ard couldst walk 
tearless at his coffin. The very night 
of the day he was buried thon wert 
among thy wild companions, in a 
house of infamy, close to the wall of 
the churchyard. Was not that enough 
to tell us all that disease was in thy 
brain, and that reason, struggling 
with insanity, had changed :sorrow to 
despair. But perfect forgiveness— 
forgiveness made tender by profound- 
est pity—was finally extended to 
thee by all thy friends—frail and err- 
ing like thyself in many things, al- 
though not so fatally misled and lost, 
because in the mystery of Providence 
not so irresistibly tried. And hath 
any peace come to thee—a youth no 
more—but in what might have been 
the prime of manhood, bent down, 
they say, to the ground, with a head 
all floating with silver hairs,—hath 
any peace come to thy distracted 
soul in these woods, over which 
there now seems again to brood a 
holy horror? Yes—thy fine dark 
eyes are not wholly without intelli- 
gence as they look on the sun, moon, 
and stars; although all their courses 
seem now confused to thy imagina- 
tion, once regular and ordered in their 
magnificence before that intellect 
which science claimed as her own. 
The harmonies of nature are not all 
lost on thy ear, poured forth through- 
out all seasons, over the world of 
sound and sight, Glimpses of beau- 
ty startle thee as thou wanderest 
along the shore of thy prison-isle ; 
and that fine poetical genius, not yet 
extinguished altogether, although faint 
and flickering, gives vent to some- 
thing like snatches of songs, and 
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broken elegies, that seem to wail 
over the ruins of thy own soul! Such 
peace as ever visits them, afflicted as 
thou art, be with thee in cell or on 
shore ; nor lost to heaven will be the 
wild moanings of—to us—thy unin- 
telligible prayers ! 

But hark to the spirit-stirring voice 
of the bugle, scaling the sky, and 
leaping up and dewn in echoes 
among the distant mountains! Such 
a strain animates the voltigeur, skir- 
mishing in front of the line of battle, 
or sending flashes of sudden death 
from the woods. Alas! for himwho 
now deludes his yet high heart with 
a few notes of the music, that so of- 
ten was accompanied by his sword 
waving on to glory! Unappalled 
was he ever in the whizzing and hiss- 
ing fire—nor did his bold broad 
breast ever shrink from the bayonet, 
that with the finished fencer’s art he 
has often turned aside when red with 
death. In many of the pitched bat- 
tles of the Spanish campaigns his 
plume was conspicuous over the dark 
green lines, that, breaking asunder 
in fragments, like those of the flow- 
ing sea, only to readvance over the 
bloody fields, cleared the ground that 
was to be debated between the great 
armaments. Yet in all such despe- 
rate service he never received one 
single wound. But on a mid-day 
march, as he was gaily singing a love- 
song, the sun smote him to the very 
brain, and from that moment his 
right hand grasped the sword no 
more ! 

Not on the face of all the earth— 
or of all the sea—is there a spot of 
profounder peace, than that isle that 
has long been his abode! But to him 
all the scene is alive with the pomp 
of war. Every far-off precipice is a 
fort, that has its own Spanish name— 
and the cloud above seems to his 
eyes the tricolor, or the flag of his 
own victorious country, War, that 
dread game that nations play at, is 
now to the poor insane soldier a mere 
child’s pastime, from which some- 
times he himself will tarn with a sigh 
ora smile. For sense assails him in 
his delirium, for a moment and no 
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mere; and he feels that he is far 
away, and for ever, from all his com- 
panions in glory, in an Asylum that 
must be left but for thegrave! Per- 
haps in such moments he may have 
remembered the night, when at Ba- 
dajos he led the forlorn hope; but 
even forlorn hope now hath he none, 
and he sinks away back into his de- 
lusion, at which even his brother- 
sufferers smile—so foolish does the 
restless campaigner seem to these 
men of peace ! 

Lo! a white ghost-like figure, slow- 
ly issuing from the trees, and sitting 
herself down on a stone, with face 
fixed on the waters! Now she is so 
perfectly still, that had we not seen 
her motion thither, she and the rock 
would have seemed but one! Some- 
what fantastically dressed, even in 
her apparent despair! Were we 
close to her, we should see a face 
yet beautiful, beneath hair white as 
snow. Her voice too, but seldom 
heard, is still sweet and low; and 
sometimes, when all are asleep, or at 
least silent, she begins at midnight to 
sing! She yet touches the guitar— 
an instrument in fashion in Scotland 
when she led the fashion—with infi- 
nite grace and delicacy—and the 
songs she loves best are those in a 
foreign tongue. For more than thir- 
ty years hath the unfortunate lady 
come to the water’s edge daily, and 
hour after hour continued to sit mo- 
tionless on that self-same stone, look- 
ing down into the loch. Her story is 
now almost like a dim tradition from 
other ages, and the history of those 
who come here often fades away into 
nothing. Everywhere else they are 


forgotten—here there are none who 
can remember. Who once so beauti- 
ful as the “ Fair Portuguese?” It 
was said at that time that she was a 
Nun—but the sacred veil was drawn 
aside by the hand of love, and she 
came to Scotland with her deliverer! 
Yes, her deliverer! He delivered 
her from the gloom —often the peace- 
ful gloom that hovers round the altar 
of Superstition—and after a few 
years of love, and life, and joy—she 
sat where you now see her sitting, 
and the world she had adorned mov- 
ed on in brightness and in music as 
before! Since there has to her been 
so much suffering—was there on her 
part no sin? No—all believed her 
to be guiltless, except one, whose 
jealousy would have seen falsehood 
lurking in an angel’s eyes; but she 
was utterly deserted ; and being ina 
Strange country, worse than an or- 
phan, her mind gave way; for say 
not—oh say not—that innocence can 
always stand against shame and des- 
pair! The hymns she sings at mid- 
night are hymns to the Virgin; but 
all her songs are songs about love, 
and chivalry, and knights that went 
crusading to the Holy Land. He 
who brought her from another sanc- 
tuary into the one now before us, has 
been dead many years. He perished 
in shipwreck—and ’tis thought that 
she sits there gazing down into the 
loch, as on the place where he sank 
or was buried ; for when told that he 
was drowned, she shrieked, and made 
the sign of the cross—and that stone 
has in all weathers been her dearest 
seat since that long-ago day ! 
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WE read of whirlicotes, or open 

chariots, at an early period of 
ancient history; but the covered 
coach, which is a luxury of modern 
invention, was not known in England 
before the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
The first person who set up one was 
Henry Fitzallan, earl of Arundel, 


lord steward of her majesty’s house- 
hold, a post which he gave up in dis- 
gust, on finding that he was supplant- 
ed in the queen’s favour by the earl 
of Leicester. Elizabeth was among 
the foremost to follow her admirer’s 
example ; but we are told that, “after 
a while, divers great ladies made 
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them coaches, and rid them up and 
down the countries, to the great ad- 
miration of all beholders; but then, 
by little and little, they grew usual 
among the nobility and others of sort, 
and within twenty years there became 
a great trade of coach-making.” 

In 1625, captain Bailey, an old 
sea-officer, first set up coaches to 
ply for hire, which were hence styled 
hackney coaches, and not, as some 
have supposed, from their being chief- 
ly employed in conveying: the citi- 
zens to their villas at Hackney. He 
begun with four, whose customary 
station was at the May-pole, in the 
Strand, where the New-church now 
stands. The drivers were dressed 
in elegant liveries, and left in this 
respect an example which their suc- 
cessors would do well not to disdain 
so entirely. 

In the following year, Sir Saunders 
Duncombe represented to the king, 
that “in many parts beyond seas, peo- 
ple are much carried in chairs that are 
covered (sedans), whereby few coach- 
es are used among them,” and pray- 
ed for the privilege of introducing 
such vehicles into this country. Dun- 
combe was patronized by the favou- 
rite Buckingham, and through his in- 
fluence he obtained the privilege he 
solicited for fourteen years. The in- 
troduction of these sedans seems to 
have been viewed with some disgust 
by the populace. Buckingham, we 
are told, was greatly descried for thus 
making “ beasts of burthen” of the 
people. It was the same duke who 
first increased the number of the 
“beasts of burthen” used in the car- 
riages ; originally they were drawn 
by two horses only; but Bucking- 
ham sported six. It was wondered 
at as a novelty, we are told, “ and 
imputed to him as a mastering pride.” 

In 1635, the number of hackney 
coaches was so much increased, as 
to be regarded in the light of a nuis- 
ance bythe court. In that year there 
was an order by the king in 
the Starchamber, which proceeds in 
these terms :— 

“His majesty perceiving that of 
late the great numbers of hackney 


coaches were grown a great disturb- 
ance to the king, queen and nobility, 
through the streets of the said city, 
so as the common passage thereby 
was hindered and made dangerous, 
and the rates and prices of hay and 
provender, and other provisions of 
the stable made exceeding dear, had 
thought fit, with the advice of his privy 
council, to publish his royal pleasure 
for reformation therein.” His majes- 
ty then commands that “ none shall 
be used therein, except they be to 
travel, at the least three miles out of 
town, and that no person should go 
in them except the owner kept with- 
in the cities or suburbs, four suf- 
ficient able horses, or geldings, fit for 
his majesty’s service, whensoever 
his occasion shall require them.” 

Two years after, however, Charles 
had so far changed his views, that he 
had granted a special commission to 
the marquis of Hamilton, master of 
the horse, to license fifty hackney 
coachmen, in and about London and 
Westminister, with liberty to to each 
to keep twelve, but not more, good 
horses for the purpose of their busi- 
ness. The number of hackney coach- 
es required at that time rae A seem, 
from the number of horses allowed 
to each coachman, to have been about 
three hundred. 

Sir William Davenant, who flou- 
rished in this reign, ridicules in one 
of his letters, the hackney coaches 
of London for “ being so uneasily 
hung, and so narrow, that he took 
them for sedans upon wheels.” He 
adds another amusing objection to 
the use of them ; which we suspect 
time has done but little to obviate. 
“Nor is it safe,” says he, “fora 
stranger to use them till the quarrel 
be decided, whether six of your no- 
bles, sitting together, shall stop and 

ive way to as many barrels of beer, 
Feat city is the only metropolis in 
Europe where there is wonderful dig- 
nity belonging to carts.” It may be 
so; but to this dignity it is owing, 
that the metropolis of Britain is, at 
the same time, the richest, the freest, 
and the most independent of all the 
capitals of Europe. . 
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Although coaches had come thus 
rapidly into general use, it was not 
till near the middle of the eighteenth 
century that they were used in tra- 
velling by post. In 1734, Mr. John 
Tull, an officer of artillery, son of 
the well-known writer on husbandry, 


Mr, Jethro Tull, obtained a patent 
for employing post-chaises in travel- 
ling. The plan succeeded admira- 
bly, but brought no benefit to its ip- 
genious projector, who died in a state 
of destitution in the King’s-bench 
prison, in 1764, 
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FHERE are tragedies in real life 
which, but for their every-day 
eccurrence, would penetrate men’s 
souls deeper than all the fabled woes 
that poets ever yet imagined, I do 
not allude to the consuming or brok- 
en hearts which one meets at every 
turn, and which are either masked 
by their owner’s pride or pass un- 
heeded by the selfish short-sighted- 
ness of the million, but of those pub- 
lic and notorious spectacles in which 
—as on a stage—the miseries of man- 
kind are exhibited—even paraded, 
without exciting from the beholders 
more than a passing remark—seme- 


times without being thought of at 
all. 

The condition of criminals sen- 
tenced to die is of all others the most 


heart-sickening, Every feeling of 
humanity revolts at the degradation 
to which these human beings are ex- 
posed—and, putting aside the enor- 
mity of their crimes, and the justice 
ef their punishment (upon which 
latter topic much might be said), it 
is impossible to contemplate men in 
this condition without sensations of 
the deepest pain and humiliation. 
Few persons visit these abodes of 
wretcheduess : and it is perhaps well 
that they do not. Little good can 
result from the spectacle—it is inde- 
cent to gaze upon sorrows which can- 
not be alleviated—and as for the 
benefit of example—always strangely 
overrated—what can be the ferce of 
example from persons whom impris- 
onment, and suffering, and conscious 
helplessness, have reduced to a con- 
dition little above that of the inhab- 
itants of Bedlam, in point of intellec- 
tual power ? 


Years have passed since I saw the 
condemned cells of Newgate; but 
many more must elapse before the 
impression which that sight made 
upon me can be removed, or even 
weakened, It was on a gloomy No- 
vember day—the streets were filled 
with that damp murky vapour which 
is the reproach of our climate—and 
every thing looked as sad and dull 
as the task 1 had undertaken. The 
approach to Newgate—the appear 
ance of the building, and the entrance 
to the prison—form a succession of 
horrors, the gradual increase of which 
prepare the mind for those which 
are to ensue, and are a fit prologue 
to the tragedy behind. The massy 
fastenings to the doors, the chains, 
of forms and size as various as the 
crimes which fill the heart of man, 
and hanging upon the walls as if in 
mockery of the ornaments which are 
to be found in ordinary dwellings; 
the thick stone walls, through which 
the passages seem rather to be cut 
than built, cast a chill upon the blood, 
and the respiration is checked by the 
weight which falls upon the animal 
spirits. This oppression is heightened 
by the scarcely human appearance 
of the gaolers, who swarm about the 
entrance of the prison. Originally 
possessing the same feelings as other 
men, their features expressed those 
feelings ; but long commerce with 
the most abandoned of their kind, 
the necessity for exercising an inces- 
sant vigilance, and, more than all, the 
knowledge of crime with which their 
minds have become familiarized, 
have had a blighting effect on their 
whole being. Like those plants 
which blossom and flourish under the 
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light of the sun and the airs from 
heaven, but which in the noisome 
damps of a dungeon lose their fresh- 
ness, change their odour for rankness, 
and their beauty for deformity, these 
men seem to have been lowered from 
their first nature, and to have under- 
gone a similar degradation. But 
frightful and painful as was the ap- 
proach to this scene of horrors, every 
further step became infinitely more so. 

At the period of my visit to this 
place, for some reason—perhaps on 
account of the number of criminals 
then under sentence of immediate 
execution—they were not confined 
in the cells commonly allotted for 
such purposes, but were all placed 
together in a long chamber, on what 
wight be called the first floor of the 
building. A staircase of stone led 
to it, and as the edifice stood within 
acourt-yard, the entrance to which 
was secured by several gates and 
passages, it had not been thought 
necessary to fasten the door of the 
room. It was a long whitewashed 
chamber, lighted by small windows, 
which were secured with thick iron 
bars, At one end lay the mattresses 
and bedding of the inmates, rolled 
up in as small a compass as possible, 
to be out of the way ; a small wood- 
en desk, furnished with materials for 
writing, stood near them, At the 
other end of the chamber there was 
a chimney, in which a fire, as dull as 
the weather, was consuming. Along 
deal table, with benches on each 
side, stood in the middle of the 
room; and on the right hand was a 
large leaden sink, furnished with 
water for the use of the prisoners. 
Everything was kept scrupulously 
clean ; but, at the same time, so bare 
and desolate an appearance prevail- 
ed throughout the room, that if all 
the other circumstances of horror 
had been absent, there was enough 
in the mere look of the place to 
make one’s blood run cold. But the 
people—the human beings of whem 
this was for a time the abiding place 
—they formed a sight the most re- 
Volting, and which words can hardly 
describe. 

30 aTHENEUM, VoL. 6, 2d series} 
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On a seat near the fire sate a mis- 
erable looking old man, dressed in a 
loose brown great-coat, and wearing 
a white night-cap, He was reading, 
or rather spelling, a hymn, from a 
book which had been given him by 
one of the dissenting clergymen, who 
are always about the prisons. The 
utter want of expression in this poor 
wretch’s countenance, and the almost 
idiotic manner in which he continued 
to mutter, half aloud, words which he 
did not understand, excited feelings 
of greater pain (because there was 
something of disgust mixed up with 
them) than a display of violent grief. 
This man had been a small farmer, 
and was possessed of some substance; 
he had long been suspected in his 
neighbourhood of dishonest prac- 
tices, and at length being convicted 
of sheep-stealing, the general circum- 
stances of his life prevented his being 
treated as many others who had been 
found guilty of the same offence. 
The apathy which he displayed form- 
ed a sickening contrast to the scene 
around him :—the helpless wretch, 
with less intelligence than a beast 
destined to be slaughtered, was await- 
ing his fate with as little apprehen- 
sion. 

On the opposite side of the room 
three men, each of whom was heavi- 
ly ironed, were walking up and dowa 
inarow. Atevery step their fet- 
ters rung again each other, and the 
regularity of their paces produced a 
dull horrible sound, monotonous and 
sad as the groans which may be im- 
agined to proceed from the prison 
caverns of the damned. The first 
of these persons was a pale, slender 
youth; who, with the second—an 
elder and more robust man on the 
other side,—had been condemned 
for a burglary. The third man, who 
occupied the middle place, was @ 
Jew, of sturdy limbs and short sta- 
ture. He had been found guilty of 
a street-robbery, and as he had mal- 
treated his victim after plundering 
him, he was doomed to a fate, which 
but for the cruelty he had practised, 
he would probably have escaped. 
After his condemnation he had suf- 
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fered his beard to grow—a practice 
which it seems is common with the 
Jews—and the grizzled black hair of 
several days growth, which now over- 
spread all the lower part of his face, 
added to the naturally base and fero- 
cious cast of his features. These 
three persons walked and talked to- 
gether in a dogged, reckless manner, 
for some time. At length the young- 
er, as if tired with the tediousness of 
his exercise, quitted his companions, 
and sate down at the table to read a 
prayer-book which was lying upon it; 
the others continued their walk for 
some time longer. Their conversa- 
tion, however, seemed to flag—they 
said less to each other, and each 
was evidently thinking of some other 
subject than that on which they spoke. 
The burglar at length went towards the 
sink, and drew some water in a cup, 
which he drank, while the expression 
of his eyes told plainly that he was 
almost unconscious of what he was 
doing; he sate down, and, as if at 
that moment some bitter thought 
thrust itself upon his memory, the 


tears started involuntarily to his eyes 
—he buried his face in his lands, 
and threw himself upon the table, 
while alow groan burst from him, 
and the quivering of his whole frame 
told the agonies which remorse was 


inflicting upon his inmost soul. The 
Jew, left alone, continued to walk 
for a short time, looking more sulky 
and dogged than ever: after a few 
moments his features relaxed a little 
—a tremulous motion was apparent 
upon his upper lip, and a tear rolled 
down from either eye, which he wiped 
off with his hard, muscular hand; 
and, as if more surprised than soften- 
ed by so strange an emotion, he went 
into a distant corner of the room and 
sate down upon the beds. 

I believe these three men were 
wholly unconcious of the presence 
of any other person in the room. In 
their actions might be traced, as 
plainly as if they had been described 
by words, the feelings which worked 
upon them. A deep and bitter re- 
Mmorse—not repentance of their 
crimes, but regret that they were re- 
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duced to this condition—a sense of 
their own helplessness, and a despe- 
rate conviction that there was no hope 
left them—these feelings, as by turns 
they sprang up and exercised their 
power upon the uncultivated minds 
of the miserable men, swayed them 
as the winds move the waves of the 
ocean. It was a curious speculation, 
and I have often thought since—for 
at that time I was too much pained 
at the spectacle to reflect upon it— 
that a strange lesson might be learn 
ed of the heart of man in such a 
school as this. 

Another man was there of a supe- 
rior character to the criminals I have 
mentioned. His mind had been toa 
certain degree refined by education 
and by travel. He had served in 
the army abroad, had fought bravely, 
and had signalized himself on several 
occasions, the only reward for which 
was some severe wounds, which were 
not even then wholly cured. The 
idleness which the peace brought 
with it to soldiers, and a desire to 
improve his fortune in pursuits for 
which he was better calculated than 
for the military profession, induced 
him to quit the army. He was mar 
ried—and this was a more cogent 
reason than all the others for his en 
tering again into civil life. He did 
so, and was unfortunate—perhapsim- 
prudent—but he lost his all, and (in 
time) found himself beggared—with 
out the cost of a day’s subsistence in 
hand; and with a wife wuom he 
loved—(he only wanted children)— 
dying slowly of a broken heart— 
which people called a “fever.” In 
this situation, a friend recommended 
him to “try the forged notes.” At 
first, of course the proposal was re- 
jected. But, next day—furniture, 
clothes, every thing but the bed his 
dying wife lay on (and that lay 
on the floor) was gone—the de- 
mon was not to be cheated of his 
prey—he went to work—and to de- 
struction, 

The unskilfulness with which he 
sat about his task ensured his detec- 
tion: in the second attempt he made 
he was taken and imprisoned; he 
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was tried, pleaded guilty, and was 
sentenced to be executed. At the 
period of which I now speak he was 
in the same room with the others des- 
tined to a similar fate; but upon 
him the effect of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances was extraordinary as well 
as dreadful: for he was impressed 
from the beginning with a belief his 
life would not be forfeited. The 
lenity which so many confirmed of- 
fenders had experienced, the small 
amount of crime he had committed, 
his previous character, his distress, 
all combined to strengthen that opi- 
nion, and it became stronger and 
deeper as all rational hope declined. 
The following day was now fixed for 
hisexecution, but still he believed that 
his life would be spared—the sands 
of his existence were rapidly drop- 
ping, and still, though he might have 
counted them, he insisted with a 
desperate infatuation on believing 
that years of life were yet before him. 
With a smile, which was full of hor- 
ror, he dismissed the exhortations of 
the clergyman, recommending to his 
care the other culprits who really 
had need of them; and to every 
other suggestion he either turned a 
deaf ear, or received them with an 
incredulous shake of the head ; add- 
ing occasionally as he strode about in 
feverish anxiety, “ It is quite impos- 
sible; they will not, they cannot, 
they dare not commit so needless, so 
useless an injustice!” It was evident 
to all of cooler reason who observed 
him that he had nourished this fatal 
belief until it had taken the place of 
his judgment, and in this belief until 
the morrow, until the very prepara- 
tions for his death had begun, he re- 
solutely continued, 

At the desk near the lower end of 
the room a young man was engaged 
in writing a letter, He was pale and 
looked ill, but his features were 
handsome, and his clothes made in 
the extreme of fashion: hanging 
over him stood a young woman 
dressed in a splendid but awkward 
manner ; her clothes were of a very 
expensive description, but tawdry, 
and unsuitable for the weather and the 
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time of day. When she looked up, 
I recognized one of those unfortu- 
nate women, whom “the dangerous 
gift of beauty” has brought to the 
most fatal destruction. ‘The appear- 
ance of these two persons in this 
place of unmixed wretchedness, and 
among people upon whom privations 
and confinement had fixed their hard 
and degrading stamp, formed a dis- 
tressing contrast; and a sense of 
the ridiculous which intruded itself 
among the other sensations to which 
the scene gave rise, made it horrible. 
The young man, whose fate at this 
period made some noise in the town, 
was an artist-of respectable talents ; 
he had been long pursuing dishonest 
courses, and at length, being engaged 
in a burglary, he was sentenced to 
death. The female had shared his 
short-lived prosperity, and now, with 
a rare fidelity, clave to him in his 
lost fortunes, when all the world 
besides had abandoned him. 

This instance of the power of 
that passion which rules the world, 
struck me as being infinitely more 
remarkable than many of those 
proofs of affection which are cited 
as heroic. Here were two persons 
whose lives had been base and prof- 
ligate to the last degree ; that of the 
woman too vile to be thought upon— 
and yet that holy and purifying pas- 
sion which neither vice, nor crime, 
nor misery could extinguish, now 
seemed as it were to triumph over 
all: and in the very hour when it 
was the turn of the more hateful 
qualities to have uncontrolled sway ; 
when every inducement, even the 
opinion of the world—of that world 
by which she was abandoned—was 
in favor of her deserting this man, 
she was impelled by the unaided, ir- 
resistible power of her affection to 
comfort him in his helpless wretch- 
edness, to strip herself of all that 
she possessed to furnish him with 
food and such aid as might bestead 
him; and this too for a man whose 
claims upon her affection, if they 
could have been estimated, were 
probably (as sach men’s claims most~ 
ly are) less that that which he would 
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have had upon a brute devoid of 
reason! I know that most females 
know no limits in their exertions for 
men whom they love; and that this 
should be the result of a sincere, and 
ardent, and pure attachment, excites 
no wonder ; but that a woman divest- 
ed of all the most estimable attributes 
of her sex, degraded in mind and in 
person, regarded by the better part 
of society as an anomaly—a monster, 
belonging to neither sex but the re- 
proach of both—that she should, in 
the depth of her humiliation, practise, 
in one instance at least, the same de- 
voted virtue which would have added 
dignity to the most exalted of wo- 
men; that she should do this with a 
disinterestedness which admits of no 
doubt, (for the object of her love 
was a wretched criminal, whose days 
were numbered, and whose name 
was wedded to contempt and dis- 
grace,) this it is that excites my as- 
tonishment, and the highest venera- 
tion for the passion which can work 
such wonders, 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman’s love. 

In a corner near the door, stood 
another groupe, which had com- 
manded my attention from the mo- 
ment of my entering. It consisted 
of a hard-featured ugly young man 
who was also to die on the morrow, 
for uttering forged bank-notes, an old 
man of most respectable appear- 
ance, and a middle-aged person, 
upon whose arm the old man was 
leaning. The elder of this party 
appeared to be about eighty years of 
age; he was dressed in a fashion 
long gone by ; his head was bald at 
the top; but from his ears some few 
silver locks hung curling dewn and 
reached his shoulders. He was 
talking to the criminal in a solemn 
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manner, but in so low a tone, that 
its purport did not reach me. The 
frequent use which the other persons 
made of their handkerchiefs induced 
me to believe that he was earnestly 
exhorting the culprits to prepare for 
the fate which awaited them. The 
youth listened with unmoved fea- 
tures, and when at length the old 
man bade him farewell for the last 
time, and blinded by his tears, felt 
his way down the stairs, the criminal 
accompanied him into the court-yard, 
when the gate which separated them 
forever was closed upon him, He 
immediately came back to the dismal 
prison in which his fellows were, and 
after standing for a few moments 
with his eyes fixed, and the same 
dull, impenetrable expression in his 
countenance, he uttered a loud yell, 
and dashed himself with frightful 
violence on the floor, It was impos- 
sible to describe the effect which this 
scream, accompanied by the noise of 
his fall, and the clashing of his fetters 
against the floor, had upon every 
one present, The criminals looked 
aghast towards the spot, and the ter- 
rified woman grasped the arm of the 
young man near whomshe was stand- 
ing. It seemed as if the poor 
wretch had resisted, as long as he 
was able, the feelings which flowed 
upon his heart, and that at length 
the force which they had acquired 
by being thus pent up, enabled them 
to burst through the restraint with 
overpowering violence. The old 
man was his grandfather, and had 
not seen him for several years before 
this last fatal interview. 

I could endure no more, but made 
a hasty departure from a scene of 
horror and despair, which I am con- 
scious that I have failed in attempt- 
ing pe sg to describe, but which 
I can never forget. 





THE LANTERN IN THE CASTLE-YARD. 


| a very wild and remote region 
of the Scottish Highlands, there 
stood on a rocky height, an old for- 
tress, One stormy evening, in har- 


vest, its lord looked from his window 
into the darkness, and over the well- 
guarded court of the castle towards 
the opposite hills, where the tops of 
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the trees, still visible, rustled and 
waved in the dark blue heavens. 
The rivulet in the valley sent forth 
awild and strange sound, and the 
creaking weathercocks clattered and 
brawled as if chiding the storm. 

The scene and the hour were con- 
genial to the mind of the lord of the 
castle. He was no longer the mild 
and indulgent master. His only 
daughter had fled from the fortress 
with a handsome youth, far inferior 
to her in birth, but a sweeter singer 
and harp player than any inhabitant 
of the wild highlands ; and soon after 
this flight, the lover was found dash- 
ed to pieces in the bottom of a rocky 
valley, into which, in the darkness 
of the night, he had fallen. There- 
upon, the daughter, by an unknown 
pilgrim, sent a letter to her father, 
saying, that night having robbed her 
of her lover, her eyes were open to 
her fault; that she had retired to a 
convent to do the most severe pen- 
ance ; and that her father would nev- 
ersee her more. From this event 
the lord of the castle had become al- 
most as obdurate as the surrounding 
rocks, and as unfeeling as the stony 
pavement of his old fortress. 

As he now looked from the win- 
dow, he saw in the castlo-yard a lan- 
tern, moved backwards and forwards, 
as if in the hand of some one, who 
with tottering steps stole across the 
area, 

Angrily he called out, “ who goes 
there ?” for his domestics had strict 
orders to admit no one within the 
walls; and since the flight of the 
young lady, these commands had 
become so much more rigid, that it 
seemed as: if lifeless statues alone 
dwelt within. 

To the lord of the castle there 
came a soft voice, “* An old, old wo- 
man,” it said, “ begs some food, 
noble knight.” But the humble de- 
mand was impetuously refused. 

“Spy ! vagrant! witch !” were the 
appellations showered upon the beg- 
gar ; and because she did not imme- 
diately retire, but reiterated her pe- 
tition, with a fervent, though weak 
yoice, the knight, in the wildness 
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of his wrath, called on his blood- 
hounds to hunt the beggar-woman 
away ; wildly did the ferocious dogs 
rush forth, but scarcely had they ap- 
proached the old woman, wher she 
touched the strongest and fiercest 
with a slender wand. The domes- 
tics, who had come out, expected 
that the raging dog would tear her 
in pieces; but howling he returned, 
and the others laid themselves down 
whining before the beggar. Again 
the lord of the castle urged them on ; 
but they only howled, and moaned, 
and lay still. A strange shuddering 
seized him, which redoubled when 
the old woman raised her lantern on 
high, and her long white hair appear- 
ed waving in the storm, while, in a 
sad and threatening voice, she ex- 
claimed, “ Thou in the heavens who 
see’st and hearest.” 

Trembling, the knight retired from 
the window, and ordered his people 
to give her what she demanded. 
The domestics, frightened at the ap- 
parition, placed some food without 
in a basket, and then secured the 
doors; all the while repeating pray- 
ers, until they heard the strange old 
woman carry away the food: and as 
she stepped out of the castle gates, 
the hounds moaned mysteriously 
after her. 

From this time, regularly, every 
third evening, the lantern was seen 
in the castle-yard ; and no sooner did 
its strange twinkling begin to be vi- 
sible through the darkness, and the 
light steps heard to totter softly over 
the pavement, than the lord of the 
castle. hastened back from the win- 
dow ; the domestics put out the bas- 
ket of food, and the hounds moaned 
sorrowfally till the apparition van- 
ished. 

One day—it was now the begin- 
ning of winter, the knight followed 
the chase in the wildest part of the 
mountains, Suddenly his hounds 
darted up a steep height, and expect- 
ing a good capture, at the risk of im- 
minent danger he forced his shudder- 
ing horse over the slippery stony 
ground. Before a cavern in the mid- 
dle of the ascent the hounds stood 
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still; but how felt the knight, when 
the figure of a woman stept to the 
mouth of the abyss, and with a stick 
drove back the dogs! From the long 
silvery locks of the woman, as well 
as from the restless and low moaning 
of the hounds, and his own internal 
feelings, he soon perceived that in 
this drear spot the lantern-bearer 
stood before him. 

Half frantic he turned his horse’s 
head, buried his spurs in its side, and 
galloped down the steep, accompan- 
ied by the yelling hounds, towards 
the castle. 

Soon after this strange occurrence, 
the lantern was no longer seen in the 
court of the castle. They waited 
one day—several days—a whole 
week passed over ; but the appari- 
tion was no longer seen. [If its first 
appearance had alarmed the lord of 
the castle and his domestics, its dis- 
appearance occasioned them still 
more consternation. They believed 
the former indicated some dreadful 
event, which the latter betokened to 
be near. On the knight this antici- 
pation had a most terrible effect ; he 
became pale and haggard, and his 
countenance assumed such a disturb- 
ed ‘appearance, that the inmates of 
the castle were of opinion that the 
apparition gave warning of his death. 
Tt was not so. 

One day, as was his custom, the 
knight rode to the chase ; and in his 
present distraction of mind, he ap- 
proached, unawares, that part of the 
country where the old woman with 
the white hair had appeared to him, 
and which place he from that time 
had carefully avoided. 

Again the dogs sprung up the 
height, howling and looking fearfully 
into the cavern. The affrighted bar- 
on in vain called them back. They 
stood as if fascinated on the dreadful 
spot; but on this occasion no one 
appeared to chase them away. They 
then crept into the cavern, and from 
its dark bosom the knight still heard 
their moanings and cries. At last, 
summoning resolution, he sprang 
from his horse, and with determined 
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courage clambered up the steep 
height. 

On stepping into the cavern, he 
beheld the hounds crouched round a 
wretched mossy couch, on which the 
dead body of a woman lay stretched 
out. On drawing near her, he re- 
cognised the white hair of the formid- 
able lantern-bearer. The little horn 
lantern stood near her on the ground, 
and the features were those of his 
only child! More slowly than the 
faithful hounds, who from the begin- 
ning had known their young mistress, 
did the unhappy knight become 
aware who he saw before him ; but 
to dissipate every doubt, there lay 
on the breast of the dead body a bil- 
let, on which her hand had traced 
the following words :— 

“In three nights, the wanderer’s 
hair became white, through grief for 
the death of her lover. She saw it 
in the brook. Her hair he had often 
called a net, in which his life was en- 
tangled. Net and life were by one 
stroke destroyed. She then thought 
of those holy ones of the church, 
who in humility had lived unknown 
and despised beneath the paternal 
roof; and as a penance she sought 
alms at her father’s castle, and lived 
among the rocks from which her 
lover fell. But her penance draws 
near its end; the crimson stream 
fails. Ah; fath—’’ 

She would have written “ father,” 
but the source of her thoughts was 
exhausted, and with unspeakable sor- 
row the knight perceived a deep 
wound on her left arm. 

He was found by his servants near 
the corpse in silent prayer, his 
hounds moaning beside him. 

He buried his daughter in the cav- 
ern, from which he never afterwards 
came out. The unhappy hermit 
forced every one from him—his faith- . 
ful dogs alone he could not drive 
away, and mournfully they watched 
together by the grave of their young 
mistress, and beside their sorrowing 
lord ; and when he also died, their 
sad howlings first made it known to 
the surrounding country. 





VARIETIES. 


METHOD OF BURNING LIME WITHOUT 
KILNS. 

HE practice of lime-burners in 

Wales, was formerly to burn 
lime in broad shallow kilns, but in 
some parts they now manufacture 
that article without any kiln at all. 
They place the lime-stone in large 
bodies, which are called coaks, the 
stones not being broken small, as in 
the ordinary method, and calcine 
these heaps in the way used for pre- 
paring charcoal. To prevent the 
flame from bursting out at the top 
and sides of these heaps, turfs and 
earth are placed against them, and 
the aperture partially closed; and 
the heat is regulated and transfused 
through the whole mass; so that, 
notwithstanding the increased size of 
the stones, the whole becomes thor- 
oughly calcined. As a proof of the 


superior advantage that lime burnt 
in these clamps or coaks, has over 


lime burnt in the old method—where 

farmers have an opportunity of tak- 

ing either lime at the same price, a 

preference is invariably given to that 

burned in heaps. This practice has 
long prevailed in Yorkshire and 

Shropshire, and is also familiar in 

Scotland. 

IMPROVED PROCESS OF PRINTING OR 
DYEING WOOLLEN AND OTHER FA- 
BRICS, 

Messrs, Richardson and Hirst, of 
Leeds, Eng. have obtained a patent for 
this invention, which consists in co- 
vering parts of the surfaces of wool- 
len fabrics with a certain composition 
that will resist the chemical action of 
the coloured liquor, into which the 
fabric is to be immersed in the pro- 
cess of dyeing: in order that when 
the cloth so covered is withdrawn 
from the dyeing vat, and the compo- 
sition is removed from its surface, 
those parts which have been thus 
guarded, may have obtained their 
original colour, and not have been in 
any degree affected by the dyeing 
liquor. 


The composition is to be made by 
mixing about five stone of wheaten 
flour, with about four gallons of 
water ; making a smooth paste, about 
the consistency of treacle. (It is not 
to be boiled, we presume, as the 
specification is silent upon that sub- 
ject.) After this mixture has stood 
for three or four days, the yolks and 
whites of forty raw eggs are to be 
added, and the whole stirred well 
together. The composition is then 
ready for use ; and is to be laid upon 
the fabric by means of a brush when 
large portions of the surface are to 
be protected, or by printing blocks 
when small parts of the surface are 
to be preserved from the ground 
colour in the form of a pattern, A 
small quantity of powdered glass or 
shells, or fine sand, is then to be 
sifted over the composition, for the 
purpose of assisting to set and bind 
it firmly ; this, however, may be dis- 
pensed with, if the composition is 
thick, and can be dried soon. The 
fabric being thus prepared, is then 
ready to be immersed in the dying 
vat, and treated as usual. 

When the dying process has been 
performed, the fabric is to be with- 
drawn from the vat, and the compo- 
sition being scraped off, or otherwise 
removed, presents those parts which 
were covered perfectly free from the 
colour of which the other portions of 
the surface of the fabric have been 
dyed. 

For the purpose of further illus- 
tration, the patentee describes the 
process of dyeing and figuring a 
lady’s shawl in several colours, Sup- 
pose one side of the shawl is to be 
dyed of a plain blue, all over its sur- 
face, and the other side is to have 
a rose-coloured ground, with a white 
border, to be afterwards printed with 
a chintz or other pattern. The 
shawl heing stretched upon a square 
frame, that side which is to be blue, 
and that part of the other side in- 
tended for the border, isto be covered 
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with the composition as a guard, 
leaving only that part exposed which 
is designed to be dyed a rose colour; 
the frame with the shawl, is then 
immersed in the dying vat, and re- 
mains there until it has imbibed its 
tint. 

‘The shawl being now withdrawn 
from the dye, that side which is in- 
tended to be blue, is to be cleared 
from the composition, and the other 
side covered completely. It is then 
immersed in the blue dye, and after 
that operation has been performed, 
the whole of the composition is to be 
removed, and the shaw! will appear 
blue entirely on one side, and rose- 
coloured, with a white border, on the 
other ; which being afterwards print- 
ed in the ordinary way, with a chintz 
or other suitable pattern, finishes 
the colouring of the shawl. 


REMOVING SCIONS. 

The best method of removing 
scions of fruit-trees from a distance 
is, to stick their lower ends into a 
turnip or potatoe, and then pack 
them in moss or hay; in this way 
they may be sent from England to 
America. Qn their arrival they 
should be half or three quarters buri- 
ed in moderately moist soil in the 
shade, and kept there till the season 
cf grafting. A great means of suc- 
cess in performing the latter opera- 
tion, is to have the stock advanced 
somewhat beyond the scion: another 
is to put a hood of paper over the 
graft, to guard it from the vicissitudes 
of the atmosphere, and in some de- 
gree to increase the temperature. 
In some nurseries, newly-grafted 
dwarfs are earthed up to the top of 
the ball of clay, and the scion slight- 
ly protected by a little dry litter, 
fronds of fir-tree, or of fern. 


SCOTCH SONG. 
Say, shall ye min’, my ain dear Jean, 
Whan we are far awa frae ither, 
The joyfu’ moments that hae been 
Whan we were bairns, an’ aye thegither— 


Whan on the gowan-spangled green, 
Or by the burnie’s wimpling wavies, 
Or down the glen sae tangled, Jean, 
We've strayed to listen to the mavis T 
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What in our youth was plighted luve, 
Whan bairns first grew and strengthened wi’ 
us ; 
And now our 
How dear 


ting will but prove 
ese earliest ties are to us. 


Our hearts were leal—na thochts of gear 
E’er crossed or fash’d our hours o” pleasure ; 
We were to each, my Jeanie dear, 
A war] itsel’, a spendiess treasure. 


Yet, yet; an’ maun it, maun itbe, 
That I fer gowd maun lea’ my lassie ? 

Do friens an’ ith sae decree? 
See, love, the tears drap i’ the Tassie ! 


What, can the wealth o’ eastern Ind 
Hale the crushed heart, or soothe the bos- 
om? 
Content an’ luve—a tranquil mind— 
O these be flowers at hame that blossom ! 


They’ll grow for us in after-time— _ 
Our luve was pure, an’ Heaven will bles 


us 
This hope will light the dreariest clime, 
An’ soothe when pains or waes distress us! 


THE PLEXIMETER. 

An instrument under this name has 
been invented by a French surgeon, 
for the purpose of ascertaining, 
which it is said to do with great 
accuracy, the existence of [any 
pleuritic or other effusion in the 
chest or abdomen. It consists of a 
plate of ivory, like the lid of a snuf- 
box, which is fixed on the part to be 
examined in such a way as to render 
the sound produced upon it by per- 
cussion very distinct. ‘The presence 
of so small a quantity as two glasses 
of liquid has been ascertained by the 
pleximeter. It likewise enables the 
operator to discover if the liver or 
the spleen is enlarged, or if the per'- 
tonium contains any air. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napo- 

leon is proceeding with so much ce- 

lerity, that we have reason to believe 

the six volumes will appear within @ 
few weeks after Christmas. 


Royal Poet.—It is said that the 
Queen of Spain, although a Saxon 
by birth, has written, in the Castilian 
language, a number of ms on 
sacred subjects, which are about to 
be published. 





